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NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuaRTERLY REvIEw oF PHILOSOPHY 


Votums XXI OCTOBER, 1947 Number 4 


MATERIALITY AND KNOWLEDGE 


I. Opposition BetwEEn AND KNOWLEDGE IN 
THE DocTRINE oF St. THOMAS. 


T is a well-known doctrine of St. Thomas that knowability 
is measured by actuality. Conversely, that nothing can be 
known in so far as it is potentiality. From this doctrine, a 
special problem arises regarding our knowledge of prime matter, 
a purely potential principle of being. Though we cannot doubt 
the fact that we do know prime matter, yet there is a very real 
problem regarding how we do so, especially if we speak of the 
knowledge of prime matter “‘ secundum se.” And the dif- 
ficulties involved become more acute when we consider that St. 
Thomas explicitly both affirms and denies such a knowledge 
of prime matter “secundum se.” * For Cajetan, it is a clear 
case: in the Summa Theologica, St, Thomas is correcting his 
previously held opinion of the De Veritate. But for John of 
St. Thomas, both statements, rightly understood, can and must 
be reconciled. 
1 De Veritate 3.5: “ Et sic nihil prohibet materiae primae etiam secun- 


dum se ideam esse.” S. 7. I. 15. 3 ad 3: “ Materia secundum se neque esse 
habet, neque cognoscibilis est.” | 
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However, it is not our intention here to enter upon that 
difficulty, since we have dealt with it elsewhere.” We rather 
propose to examine more thoroughly the various aspects of the 
doctrine that connects immateriality and knowledge. St. Thomas 
will ascribe knowability to form, actuality, immateriality ; will 
deny it, of matter, potentiality, materiality. We propose to 
examine the several aspects of this general doctrine, seeking 
thereby a deeper understanding of the nature of knowledge. 
We may begin by considering those aspects as found in the 
works of St. Thomas, and pointing out in each, explanations 
that seem to be called for. | 

To begin with, we may be accustomed to more or less taking 
for granted that actuality is knowable; potentiality, unknow- 
able. An explanation of why this is so will undoubtedly give 
us a deeper realization of the true meaning hidden in oft re- 
peated formulas. 

And when we speak of the knowability of complete bewgs, 
new aspects are revealed. We may, of course, isolate potentiality 
and actuality and speak of their respective knowability. But 
in nature, things are otherwise. Beings are a mixture of 
potentiality and actuality in varying degrees. Are we merely 
going to say that their actuality is knowable, but their potenti- 
ality not so? A most important doctrine of St. Thomas is that 
the more a form is immersed in matter, the less it is knowable. 
He will even say that forms in matter are unknowable: 


Forma in materia existens non potest esse perfecte cognita ut intellecta 
in actu. 


Why should that be? Because a form is in matter, does it 
thereby cease to be a form, and knowable? Evidently, there is 
another aspect of opposition between matter and knowledge 
that we must consider. Material beings are termed knowable 


2In Laval Théologique et Philosophique, Vol. I, #1, pp. 103-118. 
* Quodlibetum III. 20. | 
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only in potency; separated substances are actually knowable, 
but in varying degrees; God is actually knowable in a way no 
creature can be. In other words, the degrees of knowability 
very with the degrees of materiality. What does that mean? 
Is it to be explained merely by saying that there are varying 
proportions of unkowable matter, of potency, with knowable 
form, on actuality? A bottle of black in is entirely black; a bottle 
of white ink, entirely white. -Mixtures are more or less black 
or white according to the proportion of the two. Is the know- 
ability of beings to be explained so simply ? 

It is easy to see that there is much more to the explanation 
than that. For instance, there is the whole doctrine of the 
necessity of abstraction. 


Res materialis intelligibilis efficitur per hoc quod a materia et materiali- 
bus conditionibus separatur. Quod ergo est per sui naturam ab omni 
materia et materialibus,conditionibus separatum, hoc est intelligibile 
secundum suam naturam.* | 


Why does the form have to be abstracted from matter, in order 
to become knowable ? | ’ 

And there is also an entirely different aspect yet to consider. 
So far, we have always considered matter, potentiality, as limit- 
ing knowability. But it is equally true that matter limits the 
power to know of a being. So much so, that a parallel of the 
various degrees could be drawn, ae to the various 
degrees of knowability. © 
Ex hoe aliqua res est intelligens quod est sine materia..... Oportet 
rem aliquam ex hoc esse intelligentem quod est sine materia.° 
Quanto enim aliqua vis cognoscitiva est immaterialior, tanto est per- 


fectior in cognoscendo.® 


At the foot of the scale is prime matter, entirely incapable of 
knowing. The very idea of prime matter being capable of 


“I Contra Gentes 47.2. 
5 I Contra Gentes 44. 4. *In I Metaphysicorum I. 6. 
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knowledge is so grotesque that St. Thomas does not seem to 
have taken the trouble to even mention it. But at the other 
extreme, Pure Act, God, not only is supremely knowable but 
also supremely knowing. So necessary is the connection be- 
tween intelligence and actuality that St. Thomas, in the Swmma 
Theologica, makes God’s actuality the only proof of His intel- 
ligence: 

Patet igitur quod immaterialitas alicujus rei est ratio quod sit cognosci- 
tiva, et secundum modum immaterialitatis est modus cognitionis. . . 


Unde cum Deus sit in summo immaterialitatis ... sequitur quod 
 ipse sit in summo cognitionis.’ 


And he will resume the same argument in his Compendium 
Theologiae : 


Oportet igitur Deum esse omnino immunem a materia; immunitas autem 
a materia est causa intellectualitatis. . . . Est igitur Deus intelligens. 


In the Contra Gentiles (1.44), it is fourth of the many 
arguments given: 


Ex hoe aliqua res est intelligens quod est sine materia... . Ostensum 
est autem supra Deum esse omnino immaterialem. Est igitur intelligens. 


Before going on to see why all this is so, there is another 
important remark to make concerning the doctrine. Materi- 
ality, we said, impedes both knowability and knowledge. Im- 
materiality is the source of both, the capacity of being known, 
and the power to know. But the virtue of immateriality, or 
actuality, does not stop there. It does not account for a mere 
capacity, even active. Because sensitive powers have a begin- 
ning of immateriality, they are capable of sensitive knowledge. 
Because we have a spiritual soul, we are capable of intellectual 
knowledge. These are “ powers” to know, but that is all we 
conclude. Actual knowledge does not follow from these inferior 
degrees of immateriality: they will begin as pure potencies in 


"m2. i. 14. 1. 
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the realm of knowledge, to be actuated more or less as time 
goes on, even, in the case of the senses, reverting to pure 
potentiality. But the higher we rise above material conditions, 
the more a necessary connection is established not only with 
the power of knowing, but also with actual knowledge. So much 
so, that at the peak of immateriality—God’s Pure Actuality— 
not only is the power of knowing entailed, but also the actuality 
of knowledge. And that, not merely for extrinsic reasons. St. 
Thomas makes it follow directly from the purity of the im- 
materiality or actuality. 


Cum igitur Deus nihil potentialitatis habeat, sed sit actus purus, oportet 
quod in eo intellectus et intellectum sint-idem omnibus modis.® 


The reason is evident, and it follows from what has been said 
previously. When that grade of immateriality is reached in 
which we have perfect knowability and perfect power to know, 
as is the case in God and angels, there must by the very fact 
be actual knowledge, since the union required between knower 
and known can be no more intimate than that existing between 


a thing and itself.® 


Res materialis intelligibilis efficitur per hoc quod a materia et materiali- 
bus conditionibus separatur. Quod ergo est per sui naturam ab omni 
materia et materialibus conditionibus separatum, hoe est intelligibile 
secundum suam naturam. Sed omne intelligibile intelligitur secundum 
quod est unum actu cum intelligente. Ipse autem Deus intelligens est, 
ut probatum est. Igitur, cum sit immaterialis omnino, et sibi ipsi 
Maxime sit unum, maxime seipsum intelligit.® 


Item. Ex hoe aliquid actu intelligitur quod intellectus in actu et intel- 
lectum in actu unum sunt. Divinus autem intellectus est semper intel- 


8> As to angelic knowledge, we conclude of course only to the actual 
knowledge of its own essence and of whatever may be known through that 
essence. God will have proper and perfect knowledge of all things through 
the knowledge of His own essence. Not so for angels, who will need 
superadded species. Cf. S. 7. I. 55.1 ad 3. 

°I Contra Gentes 47. 2. 
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lectus in actu: nihil enim est in potentia et imperfectum in Deo. 
Essentia autem Dei secundum seipsam perfecte intelligibilis est, ut ex 
dictis patet. Cum igitur intellectus divinus et essentia divina sint unum, 
ex dictis, manifestum est quod Deus perfecte seipsum intelligat: Deus 


enim est et suus intellectus et sua essentia.?° 


We gather then, that there is much in the doctrine of St. 
Thomas on the relations between materiality and knowledge 
that requires explanation. So far, the exposition has been very 
superficial, the intention being only to suggest various familiar 
doctrines that would seem to indicate the need of a more em- 
bracing explanation to account for all the relations between 
matter and knowledge. | 

The most fundamental principle would seem to be, “ Unum- 
quodcumque cognoscitur inquantum est immateriale.” It is 
not so much a question of matter and form, as of materiality © 
and immateriality. 


Tl. Tue Entrrative axnp INTENTIONAL ORDERS. 


Materiality, then, and knowledge are in fundamental and 
radical opposition. Why is that so? The reason is clearly 
given in St. Thomas, and is developed at length by John of 
St. Thomas.** It lies, as we must expect, in the very natures 
of matter and knowledge. Or if we wish, in the opposition 
between the two great orders of being: the entitative and the 
intentional. The principles of receptivity in those orders will be 
radically different. In the-former, the entitative, the principle 
of receptivity will be that of imperfection, of potentiality. In 
the latter, the intentional, the principle of receptivity will be 
entitative perfection, actuality. The former is found in all 


1°T Contra Gentes 44. 3. 

11 The principal passages of St. Thomas for this second aspect of the 
opposition between matter and knowledge are I. 14.1 and De Veritate II. 2. 
Cf. the celebrated cemmentary of John of St. Thomas on 8S. T. I. 14.1: 
Cursus Theologicus Disp. XVI, a. 1. | 
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its purity in prime matter, which is purely a principle of sub- 
jective receptivity, in no way whatsoever a principle of inten- 
tional receptivity. The latter is found in all its purity in God, 
in no way a principle of entitative receptivity, Pure Act, and 
consequently also, “sequitur quod ipse sit in summo cogni- 
tionis.” (1.14.1) Which leads to the strange conclusion that 
the more perfect a being is (entitatively) the more it becomes — 
thereby capable of perfection (intentionally). It reminds us 
of the “ For to him who has shall be given.” ***” 

We must then, go to the most important of Dualisms in the 
universe, the Dualism of Orders: the Entitative Order, and the 
Intentional Order. 


Sciendum igitur quod res aliqua invenitur perfecta dupliciter.*? 


Hujusmodi autem viventia inferiora, quorum actus est anima, de qua 
nune agitur, habent duplex esse. Unum quidem materiale, in quo 
conveniunt cum aliis rebus materialibus. Aliud autem immateriale, in 
quo communicant cum substantiis superioribus aliqualiter.1* 


The first of the orders, the entitative or natural, is that in which 
’ things possess the perfection proper to their natures, but a 
perfection which is limited-to themselves, and deprived of the 
manifold perfections of beings outside themselves: 


Uno modo secundum perfectionem sui esse, quod ei competit secundum 
propriam speciem. Sed quia esse specificum unius rei est distinctum 
ab esse specifico alterius rei, ideo in qualibet re creata hujusmodi per- 
fectioni habitae in unaquaque re, tantum deest de perfectione sim- 
pliciter, quantum perfectius in aliis speciebus invenitur; ut cujuslibet 
rei perfectio in se consideratae sit imperfecta, veluti pars totius per- 


12 Mark 4.25. | 

12> We must not, however, conclude that God thereby gains through 
knowledge what He lacks entitatively. Creatures, being finite entitatively, 
may be said to acquire intentionally what they lack entitatively. But God, 
entitatively infinite, has nothing to gain by intentional becoming. 

18 De Veritate II. 2. | | 


14 In De Anima. 282. 
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fectionis universi, quae consurgit ex singularum rerum perfectionibus, 
invicem congregatis.1® 


Est autem differentia inter utrumque esse: quia secundum esse materiale, 
quod est per materiam contractum, unaquaeque res est hoc solum quod | 
est, sicut hic lapis, non est aliud quam hic lapis.*® 


These manifold perfections, each in their own way, mirror 
the Divine Goodness from which they flow and which it is their 
aim. to mirror. 


Totum universum cum singulis suis partibus ordinatur in Deum, sicut 
in finem; inquantum in eis per quamdam imitationem divina bonitas 
repraesentatur ad gloriam Dei.1” 


It is the Creator’s aim precisely to communicate His infinite 


Goodness: 


Primo agenti . . . non convenit agere propter acquisitionem alicuius 
finis, sed intendit solum communicare suam perfectionem quae est ejus 
bonitas. Et unaquaeque creatura intendit consequi suam perfectionem, 
quae est similitudo perfectionis et bonitatis divinae.'® 


Even prime matter, in its own way, reflects, though ever so 
weakly, the Goodness of the Creator: 


Inter partes etiam huius substantiae ex materia et forma compositae, 
bonitatis ordo invenitur. ... Forma quidem erit secundum se bona. 
. .. Materia vero secundum quod est in potentia ad formam.... 
Materia . . . potest autem ex hoc simpliciter dici bona, propter ordinem 


ipsum.?® 


As we rise in the scale of beings, more and greater perfections 
of God are mirrored. But non-living substances, and even 
plants, will lack the perfection of knowledge, which will begin 
with animals and men: : 


15 De Veritate II. 2. 
16 In II De Anima V. 283. 189, I. 44. 4.- 
"8. 7. I. 66. 8. 19 TTI Contra Gentes 20. 
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Quia non possunt pertingere ad perfectionem cognitionis et intellectus, 
quam consequuntur animalia et homines.”° 


The perfection of causality itself is communicated: 


Intendunt igitur res divinam similitudinem in hoe quod sunt aliorum 
causae.?2 


Necessarily, there will be divine perfections which it will 
forever be impossible for creatures to mirror. "A creature 
will never be its own existence; though we do find creatures 
approaching that perfection as closely as they dare: the angels, 
who, though having a received and distinct existence, never- 
theless possess it with absolute necessity. 


Sunt enim quaedam in rebus creatis quae simpliciter et absolute necesse 
est esse.?? | 


The infinity of perfection is what lies perhaps most beyond 
the possibility of creatures. Though separated substances may 
be said to have a certain infinity, in so far as their nature is 
not received in a limiting and determining potency, yet it can 
only be the infinity of their own essence. ‘The necessary 
finiteness of creatures can have no remedy in the entitative 
order.** The creature would have to become the Creator. But 
if creatures are forever doomed to be cut off from some per- 
fection in the entitative order, this imperfection will be remedied 
in the only way possible: by the intentional order. By knowl- 
edge, the knower becomes, intentionally, if not entitatively, the 
known. It becomes possible for creatures thus to approach in 
a way, the infinity itself of God. For through knowledge, they 


2° Ibid. Note that in the given passage, only the power to know is con- 
sidered, as an entitative perfection. The consideration of the intentional 
aspect will follow. 

21 TTI Contra Gentes 21. 22 TT Contra Gentes 30. 

23 “ Dans )’étre de la nature, la chose créée subit la loi de la potentialité: 
elle n’est que ce qu’elle peut étre: par la connaissance elle devient, & la 
lettre, ce qu’elle ne peut pas étre.” Yves Simon. Ontologie du Connaitre. 
p. 58. | 
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can possess all perfections not proper to their own nature, so 
that it can truly be said even of the soul of man, “ Anima 
quodammodo omnia.” 


Unde ut huic imperfectioni aliquod remedium esset, invenitur alius 
modus perfectionis in rebus creatis, secundum quod perfectio quae est 
propria unius rel, in altera re invenitur; et haec est perfectio cognos- 


centis in quantum est cognoscens, quia secundum hoc a cognoscente © 


aliquid cognoscitur quod ipsum cognitum aliquo modo est apud cog- 
noscentem; et id& in II de Anima dicitur, animam esse quodammodo 
omnia, quia nata est omnia cognoscere. Et secundum hune modum 
possibile est ut in una re totius universi perfectio existat.?4 


Secundum vero esse immateriale, quod est amplum et quodammodo 
infinitum, inquantum non est per materiam terminatum, res non solum 
est id quod est, sed etiam est quodammodo alia. Unde in substantiis 
superioribus immaterialibus sunt quodammodo omnia, sicut in univer- 
salibus causis.?°: 7° 27 


*¢ De Veritate II. 2. 25 In II De Anima V. 283. 

7° This aspect of the amplitude of knowledge as a remedy for the im- 
perfections of creatures, stated so beautifully by St. Thomas, will be found 
treated by Yves Simon, “ Ontologie du Connaitre,” p. 34 ff. Also in “Le 
Cosmos,” by Charles DeKoninck, p. 134 ff., “ Le Cosmos comme Elan vers 
la Pensée.” | 

*7 When St. Thomas points out the intentional order as a “remedy” 


for the imperfections of creatures (“unde ut huic imperfectioni aliquod — 


remedium esset ”’), we must not misunderstand the nature of this statement. 
There is no intention of giving the essential and unique “ raison-d’étre ” of 
knowledge: the conclusions that would follow would be very strange indeed. 
It would seem that we should conclude that God, infinite perfection and 
therefore having no need of such a remedy, does not know. Elementary 
bodies, being most imperfect, most in need of such a remedy, would con- 
sequently have most perfect knowledge. In other words, it would seem that 
the more perfect a being, the less perfectly it knows. And yet, it is exactly 
the opposite that is true. The meaning then, is not that the “need of a 


remedy ” is the root of knowledge. This can only be the immateriality of 


the being. The statement of St. Thomas, then, is perhaps best interpreted 
as a kind of subordinate final cause in creation. Necessarily, from the very 
nature of knowledge, a more perfect creature is capable of more perfect 
knowledge. But all creation as a whole finds itself “remedied” by the 
possession of knowledge. This cannot have been overlooked by God and 
must therefore have been intended by Him as one means of better attaining 
the primary end of creation. | 
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DETERMINATION OF THE ENTITATIVE ORDER; AMPLITUDE 
OF THE INTENTIONAL ORDER. 


Pursuing the analysis of De Veritate II. 2—so important in 
this question—we notice that St. Thomas immediately proceeds 
to indicate the fundamental opposition between materiality and 
knowledge. And this from both aspects. First of all, the 
- materiality of a being will impede its being known, or possessed 
intentionally by another being. And the basic reason.is given: 
because matter determines a perfection. The material, or poten- 
tial, principle which receives a perfection entitatively, deter- 
mines it to be the perfection of this particular being. But to 
be known, it cannot be determined: it has to be able to become 
the perfection of other beings also. It will then have to be 
separated from matter in order to be such. 


Perfectio autem unius rei in altera esse non potest secundum deter- 
minatum esse quod habebat in re-illa; et ideo ad hoc quod nata sit esse 
in re altera, oportet eam considerare absque his quae nata sunt eam 
determinare. Et quia formae et perfectiones rerum per materiam 
determinantur, inde est quod secundum hoc est aliqua res cognoscibilis 
- secundum quod a materia separatur.”® 


If materiality opposes the being known of a perfection, it 
is also true on the other hand, to consider the other aspect, that 
it impedes the knower himself. To be able to receive intention- 
ally, a being must be immaterial: for the more material it is, 
the more apt it will be to receive perfections not immaterially, 
but materially: | 


Unde oportet quod etiam id in quo suscipitur talis rei perfectio, sit 
immateriale; si enim esset materiale, perfectio recepta esset in eo 
secundum aliquod esse determinatum; et ita non esset in eo secundum 
quod est cognoscibilis; scilicet prout, existens perfectio unius, est nata 
esse in altero.?® | 


*8 De Veritate II. 2. Ibid. 


| 
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The opposition between materiality and knowledge, therefore, 
will be found not only “ex parte objecti,” but also “ ex parte 
cognoscentis.”’ 


Et hujus ratio est, quia actus cognitionis se extendit ad ea quae sunt 
extra cognoscentem; cognoscimus enim ea quae extra nos sunt; per 
materiam autem determinatur forma rei ad aliquid unum. Unde mani- 
festum est quod ratio cognitionis ex opposito se habet ad rationem 
materialitatis.*° 


From this, we see that the words “ matter,” “ materiality ” 
take on a new meaning. Their usual meaning concerns prime 
matter, a substantial potency. But it here takes on a wider 
scope, to designate any potentiality, any principle of receptivity 
in the entitative order. For that is what is precisely opposed 
to the principle of receptivity and communicability in the 
intentional order. If it is called matter, it is not surprising. 
For prime matter is that in which such a principle is found in 
all its purity. Prime matter, because a substantial potency, 
is nothing else but a principle of entitative receptivity. It can 
account only for entitative reception, and therefore for limita- 
tion, determination, and incommunicability of perfection. But 
matter as taken here becomes synonymous with potentiality, 
material cause; the word “ materiality,’’ with that condition 
of a being by which it is able to receive perfection in the same 
way as matter does, viz. entitatively. 


Et hoc ideo quia materia, sumendo materiam non prout restringitur 
tantum ad materiam corpoream, sed prout dicit modum causae materialis 
receptivae rei et formae entitative, sive in rebus corporeis sive in spiri- 
tualibus, est principium restringendi et coarctandi formam.** 


Likewise, the term “ immateriality,”’ though it might seem 
at first sight to be a mere negation of materiality (even in the 
wider sense given), is much more. It implies both: negation 


2. 1. 84. 2. 
#1 John of St. Thomas. Cursus Theologicus. Disp. XVI. 1.12. 331b30. 


| 
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and affirmation. A negation, of the said materiality. An 
affirmation, of the positive perfection of a being which places 
it above the mode of being of matter, and which enables it to 
become other beings intentionally. The importance of this 
positive aspect if immateriality is stressed by John of St. 
_ Thomas in his commentary on S. T. I. 14. 1: 


Igitur nomine immaterialitatis in hac ratione D. Thomae intelligitur non 
solum purificatio a materia prout praecise dicit negationem seu caren- 
tiam illius, sed prout dicit elevationem supra modum materiae, quantum 
ad hoc quod est recipere alia a se. . . . Ultra istum modum recipiendi 
debet elevari res cognoscens, . . . et induere alium modum recipiendi 
quo possit sibi unire et conjungere etiam res alias quae sunt extra se, 
manentibus illis extra se entitative; quod utique non potest fieri in ipso 
esse entitative et materiali quo res sunt in seipsis, sed in quodam esse 
formali, id est, intentionali seu repraesentativo, quod vocatur esse 1m- 
materiale ad distinctionem ipsius esse quo res exsistit in se entitative.5? 


And more precisely, further on: 


Et ad id quod dicitur, an immaterialitas in praesenti sumatur pro sola 
negatione materiae vel pro aliquo positivo; respondetur quod sumitur 
pro aliquo positivo fundante negationem materiae et materialium con- 
dicionum, scilicet pro eo quod potest recipere aliud, non solum ut 
propriam formam, sed secundum quod est forma alterius.** 


LV. APPLICATIONS. 


These previous explanations, given in a general way as 
regards all beings, will become clearer when applied to specific 
groups. To avoid confusion, wé will treat separately the two 
aspects: the passive, or capacity to be known; and the active, 
or power to know. | | 

With regard to the first, or passive aspect, we have said that 
the more a being is material (potential, capable of entitative 
perfection), the less it is knowable. It is not surprising then 
that prime matter is unknowable. Its “pure potentiality,” 


82 Ibid. #10. 88 Ibid, 
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spoken of in connection with its unknowability. takes on deeper 
significance. Being pure potentiality, matter is purely a prin- 
ciple of subjective perfection: something may be communicated 
to it, but matter is utterly incapable of itself being communi- 
cated. And communicability is essential to knowability. Since 
form is the principle of communicability, as we have seen, it 


will be only by order to form therefore that matter will be 


knowable. 


Cum enim unaquaeque res sit intelligibilis secundum quod est. actu, 
ut dicitur X Metaph., oportet quod ipsa natura, sive quidditas rei intelli- 
gatur vel... vel... vel secundum id quod est ei loco actus, sicut 
in materia prima per habitudinem ad forman.** 


If we consider now natures received in matter—and among 
such we must class even the soul of man in the state of union— 
we see that such natures, though acts and of themselves know- 
able, are nevertheless impeded from being known by their union 
with matter. The matter which receives them, receives them 
entitatively and therefore limits and determines them. Before 
being known, they must be separated from matter, made im- 
material. | 


Similiter est etiam in cognoscibilibus: res enim materiales, ut Com- 
mentator dicit, non sunt intelligibiles, nisi quia nos facimus eas intel- 
ligibiles, sunt enim intelligibiles in potentia tantum; sed actu intelligi- 
biles efficiuntur per lumen intellectus agentis, sicut et colores actu 
visibiles per lumen solis.*® 


Formae enim quae sunt in rebus materialibus aut in sensibus vel in 


phantasmate, cum non sint omnino a materia depuratae, non sunt intel- 


ligibiles actu, sed in potentia tantum; et ideo requiritur quod per 
actionem intellectus efficiantur actu intelligibiles.*° 


When we enter into the angelic world, we encounter “ imma-. 


terial” forms, forms which are not received in a limiting and 
determining potency. .By the very fact, they will be by their 


* De Trinitate V.3. De Veritate II.2. ** De Veritate VIII.9. 
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very nature knowable, even though inacessible to our sense- 
locked intellect. 


Angelus autem cum sit immaterialis, est quaedam forma subsistens et 
per hoc intelligibilis in 


Similiter est etiam ordo in eognoscibilibus ... 5 Sed res immateriales 
sunt intelligibiles per seipsas; unde sunt magis notae secundum naturam, 
quamvis minus notae nobis.*® 


But angels still have potentiality, and therefore cannot be 
classed in the same degree of “ immateriality” as God. If 
“‘immateriality ’”’ meant a mere negation of corporeal matter, 
all angels and even God would be equal in that respect. The 
negation of corporeal matter is perfect in all spiritual beings. 


Sed haec immaterialitas in spirituali natura generice sumpta est com- 
pleta et perfecta, quia omni corporeitate caret.®® 


But since, as we have shown, “ immateriality ” means a nega- 
tion not only of corporeal matter, but also of potentiality, God’s 
knowability will be infinitely superior to that even of angels, 
since in God there is no potentiality whatsoever. 


Quia igitur Deus est in fine separationis a materia cum ab omni 
potentialitate sit penitus immunis; relinquitur quod ipse est maxime 
cognoscitivus et maxime cognoscibilis.*°® 


Let us now examine the second aspect of knowledge, the 
active, or the power to know. That, too, we explained, is based 
on immateriality in the sense that the power to receive entita- 
tively, as St. Thomas says, would limit the power to receive 
intentionally, i.e. to receive a perfection which will remain 
the perfection of another being. We must begin then by 


+ removing such a power from prime matter. As we mentioned 


1.56.4. 38 De Veritate II. 2. 

89 John of St. Thomas. Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus. Naturalis 
Philosophiae. IV. 10. 3, 317a15. 

49 De Veritate II. 2. 
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before, it is absolutely inconceivable that prime matter have, 
in any way whatsoever, the power to know. The knowability 
of prime matter can be conceded in certain respects: analo- 
gically for us, and in other ways for God and angels. But in 
no way whatsoever can we concede the power to know to prime 
matter. That power must even be refused to many complete 
substances, even living. | 

In considering the various degrees of knowability, all material 
forms were classed in one order. Not so for the power to know. 
Non-living beings, and even plants, are so material that they 
can only receive materially, entitatively. We must rise above 
plants, to animals, to find the first and still imperfect power to 
receive intentionally. Below animals, beings are too material, 
too determined and limited, to have the sufficient amplitude 
required for knowledge. 


Unde, manifestum est quod natura rei non cognoscentis est magis 
coarctata et limitata, natura autem rerum cognoscentium habet majorem 
amplitudinem et extensionem.*? 


Et ideo, videmus, quod secundum ordinem immaterialitatis in rebus, 
secundum hoe in eis natura cognitionis invenitur: plantae enim, et alia 
quae infra plantas sunt, nihil immaterialiter possunt recipere; et ideo 
omni cognitione privantur.*? 


Plantae non sentiunt, cum tamen habeant quamdam partem animae.. . 
Causa igitur, quare non sentiunt ... : et ideo non habent in se 
hujusmodi principium, quod potest recipere species “sine materia,” 
seilicet sensum.** 

Ratio est, quia omnis capacitas cognoscendi provenit ex una radice, — 
nempe ex immaterialitate; quanto enim aliquid magis segregatum est 


a materia, magis aptum est fieri alia a se, non in ratione ipsa materiali 
et entitative, sed in formali repraesentativa.** 


Passing on to the domain of spiritual natures, we find that 
not only are they, by their very nature, knowable, but also 


“8. I. 14. 1. 48 In II De Anima 24. 557. 
“2 De Veritate II. 2. ** John of St. Thomas. l.c. 317a15. 
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necessarily knowing. And that always because of their imma- 
teriality. As we already seen, all angels are necessarily equal 
in their not having corporeal matter. But “ immateriality ” 
is not merely negative. It is also indicative of the positive 
perfection by which they are able to become other beings 
intentionally. The more they possess that perfection, the fur- 
ther they can be said to be from matter and entitative reception. 


Sed virtus operativa, lumen, quo fertur in objecta, non potest eiusdem 
rationis esse in. omnibus, quia hoc non fundatur in sola immaterialitate 
seu praecisa carentia materiae, sed in actualitate maiori vel minori 
ipsius naturae spiritualis, quae tanto maior vel minor est, quanto magis 
vel minus accedit et assimilatur ipsi actui puro, qui est summa 
spiritualitas.*° 


The summit of perfection in knowledge is reached in God 
and that precisely because He is at the peak of immateriality. 
As John of St. Thomas notes, of all the arguments given to 
prove that God is intelligent, in I Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas 
chooses only the one from immateriality for the Summa Theo- 
logica. (1.14.1) The argument is succinctly put, in syllogistic 
form: 


= 


Major: Natures that do not know have restriction and limita- 
tion; natures that. know, amplitude. (‘‘ Unde manifestum est 
quod natura rei non cognoscentis est magis coarctata et limitata. 
‘Natura autem rerum cognoscentium habet majorem ampli- 
tudinem et extensionem.”) The reason which led him to 
establish this major is taken from the very nature of knowledge: 
Beings which do not know have only their own form; beings 
which know, also the forms of other beings. (‘* Cognoscentia a 
non cognoscentibus in hoc distinguuntur, quia non cognoscentia 
nihil habent nisi formam suam tantum; sed cognoscens natum 
est habere formam etiam rei alterius, nam species cogniti est in 
cognoscente.”) 


Thid., V. 3, 317a32. 
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Minor: But restriction is from materiality; amplitude from 
immaterialty. (“ Coarctatio autem formae est per materiam: 
unde et supra diximus, quod formae secundum quod sunt magis 
immateriales, secundum hoc magis accedunt ad quamdam in- 
finitatem.”’) 


Conclusion: Therefore, beings will have the power to know 
according as they are immaterial. God, supremely immaterial, 
will be also supremely knowing. (“ Patet igitur quod imma- 
terialitas rei est ratio quod sit cognoscitiva, et secundum modum 
immaterialitatis est modus cognitionis ... plantae ... sensus 

. intellectus . . . Unde cum Deus sit in summo imma- 
terialitatis (ut ex superioribus patet), sequitur quod ipse sit 
in summo cognitionis.” ) 


There would seem to be a grave objection to this argument: | 


there is a manifest vicious circle. In the words of John of 
St. Thomas: 


In secundo modo petitur manifeste principium: quia est idem ac 
dicere, quod cognoscentia elevantur supra non-cognoscentia in hoe quod 
recipiunt formam rei alterius, non solum entitative et in esse rei, sed 
modo intentionali et cognoscibili: hoe autem est quod inquiritur, scilicet 
quid sit recipere formam modo cogmoscibili; et solum ponitur differen- 
tia a non-cognoscentibus in hoe quod recipiant formas modo cognos- 
citivo, quod est supponere quod sunt cognoscentia, et quod differunt a 
non-cognoscentibus, per hoe quod cognoscentia sint cognoscentia.*® - 


_ But the answer is best given by John of St. Thomas himself: 


Ad primam difficultatem respondetur, quod D. Thomas in illa prima 
propositione, in quae ponit differentiam inter cognoscentia et non- 
cognoscentia, nec petit principium, nec assumit aliquid falsum; sed 
solum docet cognoscentia debere habere formam alterius, hoc est formam 
repraesentantem et trahentem ad se intentionaliter id quod est in altero 
entitative: nulli enim naturae nisi cognoscenti fieri potest representatio ; 


‘¢ John of St. Thomas. Cursus Theologicus. Disp. XVI. 1. 4. 
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licet enim in tabula ponatur imago, vel in aere species, non el reprae- 
sentat, licet illud subjectum informet. Et hoe non supponit D. Thomas, 
sed probat ex eo quod species cogniti est in cognoscente. Supponit 
autem D. Thomas tamquam per se notum ex ipse natura speciei inten- 
tionalis (sicut explicavimus supra) quod species, secundum id quod 
formale et essentiale est in ipsa, non solum debet informare ratione 
sui inhaerendo, sed vice objecti repraesentando et consequenter peculi- 
ari modo informari debent cognoscentia ab objectis, quam res non- 
cognoscentes a suis formis: quia cognoscentia debent habere formam 
rei alterius, id est, formam quae trahat ad se representative, id quod 
entitative est in altero, cum tamen res non-cognoscentes non informentur 
ab eo quod est in altero objective, sed solum ab eo quod est in se 
inhaesive. In hoc ergo non commitit. D. Thomas petitionem principii; 
neque istum peculiarem modum informationis supponit, sed probat ex 
ipsa natura et intima essentia rei cognoscentis.*” 


From the solution of the preceding difficulty, we are also 
enlightened on the meaning of “ immateriality is the root of 
knowledge.”” If immateriality is called the “ root” of knowl- 
edge, that cannot be in the strict sense in which, e.g. the 
nature of man can be said to be the root of his sensitive 
faculties. It is rather in the broad sense of a necessary condition 
without which there could be no knowledge, but a condition 
also which will infallibly be accompanied by the power to 
know and which may consequently serve as a sign, as a con- 
clusive argument, of the existence of the power to know. 


Et ita purificatio ab isto modo materialitatis, et elevatio super illum, 
dicitur modus immaterialitatis: qui conducit ad hoe ut forma exsistendo 
in altero entitative, possit esse sua repraesentative; et hoe est proprium 
cognoscentium. Unde, ex tali modo immaterialitatis optime probatur 
cognoscibilitas, tamquam ex ratione quadam et condicione necessario 
requisita ad cognoscendum, et distinguente cognoscentia a non-cog- 
noscentibus.*® | 


“Ibid. #14. 
Ibid. #12. 
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V. Tuer Hierarcuy or Berne In THE UNIVERSE. 


To what has been said so far, we may add a note on the 
hierarchy of beings in the universe. It is well known that St. 
Thomas speaks of such a hierarchy in innumerable texts. The 
universe is pictured as an ascending scale of beings, from prime 
matter to God. Such a hierarchy will be pictured from several 
points of view. From pure potentiality to supreme actuality; 
materiality, to immateriality or spirituality; weakest form of 
goodness, to infinite goodness; imperfection, to perfection; in- 
finite in potency, to infinite in act; etc. The apparent continuity 
or movement in such hierarchies of course, must be understood 
only as dialectical. There is an infinite difference between the 


hierarchies of St. Thomas and Hegelian Becoming, or the mad _ 


Marxian materialistic evolution. For all beings are necessarily 
specifically distinct and any passage from one to another will 
remain dialectical if we are to preserve the principle of con- 
tradiction. 

But from what has been said, we may perceive the close con- 
nection of the various points of view. Since knowledge is based 
on immateriality, the hierarchy of beings may justly be con- 
sidered as well from the point of view of knowledge as of 
materiality. We have noted that immateriality must be taken 
both negatively and positively. This is well brought out by St. 
Thomas in one of his most celebrated descriptions of the hier- 
archy of beings, that in Quaestio Disputata De Anima VII. 
Grades must be considered from the point of view of a principle. 


Ubicumque enim est diversitas graduum, oportet quod gradus con- 
siderentur per ordinem ad aliquod unum principium. 


But we have two principles. First, the negative, or imperfec- 
tion of matter, from which beings recede in a growing scale of 
perfection. | 
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In substantiis igitur materialibus attenduntur diversi gradus speciem 
diversificantes in ordine ad primum principium, quod est materia; et 
inde est quod primae species sunt imperfectiores; posteriores vero 
perfectiores ... 


But from the point of view of the second, or positive, principle, 
Supreme Perfection, beings will gradually fall away in a 
descending scale becoming more and more imperfect. 


In substantiis vero immaterialibus ordo graduum diversarum specierum 
attenditur, non quidem secundum comparationem ad materiam, quam — 
non habent, sed secundum comparationem ad primum agens, quod 
_opportet esse perfectissimum; et ideo prima species in eis est perfectior 
secunda, utpote similior primo agenti; et secunda diminuitur a per- 
fectione primae et sic deinceps usque ad ultimam earum. 


We may note in passing that the “ degradation ” spoken of by 
St. Thomas (“et secunda diminuitur a perfectione primae ”’) 
if taken as implying movement, must imply only a dialectical 
movement, and not a movement “in rerum natura,” as noted 
above. | 

That brief description of the hierarchy of beings in the 
universe makes a fitting summary of what we have said regard- 
ing the principle “‘ Cognitio sequitur immaterialitatem.” Prime 
matter, at the foot of the hierarchy, unknowable because purely 
‘a principle of entitative reception. The merely potential know- 
ability of material forms, due to their union with that same 
prime matter. The knowability of separated forms due to their 
complete separation from prime matter, yet suffering some 
imperfection due to a condition truly called ‘‘ material” even 
though it is not that of prime matter: viz., the capacity to 
receive entitatively. At the summit, God, completely pure not 
only of prime matter, but even of all materiality: in God, no 
capacity for entitative reception but on the contrary infinite 
Perfection, Pure Act, and therefore supreme knowability. 

And the capacity to know, likewise, grows proportionately. 


3 
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For the capacity to receive intentionally, or immaterially, is the 
opposite of the capacity to receive entitatively. In the senses, 
dim beginnings of immateriality in so far as forms are received 
without matter, though still in material organs. In the intellect 
of man, reception of forms not only abstracted from matter, but 
also received in an immaterial faculty. In separated substances, 
an ever increasing recession from materiality by an ever in- 
creasing power to receive intentionally. And finally, in God, 
the summit of all knowledge: “in summo cognitionis” . . . 


“eum sit in summo immaterialitatis.” *° 


J. NorMAnpD Marcorre, S. M., Ph. D. 


Cherry Meadows, 
Framingham Ctir., Mass. 


1.14.1. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PLATO’S PARMENIDES 


ET us first briefly review the “plot” of the Parmenides: 
_Antiphon, who was very intimate with a certain Pytho 
dorus,* the friend of Zeno the Eleatic (126BC), rehearses how 


this Pythodorus had described to him a visit of Parmenides and 


Zeno’ to Athens. (127AB) Parmenides was, at the time of 
this visit, already “very white with age.” (127B) Socrates, 
then still “a very young man,” (127C) called on the two 
famous philosophers and many came along with him. (127C) 
“For they wanted to hear the writings of Zeno which the latter 
had brought to Athens.” (127C)* After Zeno completes his reci- 
tation Socrates observes that, should he have understood every- 
thing correctly, Zeno maintains that if Being were many, it 
would have to both like and unlike at the same time—which is 
impossible. (127DE) Encouraged by Zeno (127E) he proceeds 
to point out that the latter’s contention of “‘ the many are not” 
is but another way of restating Parmenides’ basic tenet that “ all 
is one.” (128AB)* “ But,” continues Socrates, “do you not 


* Pythodorus, the son of Isolochus (I. Alcib. 119A) and personal friend 
of Zeno (Parm. 126B), grew “wiser in the company of Zeno for which 
privilege (he) ... paid him the sum of one hundred minae ...” (I. Alcib. 
119A). 

* Zeno is called not only one with Parmenides in friendship, but also 
Permenides’ second self in his writings. (Parm. 128A) 

®* The fact that Parmenides is described here as being “ white with age,” 


| while Socrates is still but a-very young (and inexperienced) man has, in 


my opinion, a definite meaning, as we shall see presently. 

*Parm. 128AB: “Zeno... puts what you—Parmenides—say in another 
way.... For you... say “that all is one” ..., and he... says “ there 
is no many.” ... You affirm unity (or oneness), he denies plurality. And 
so you (two) ... really are saying much the same thing.”—As to Zeno’s 
statement “that there is no many,” see, Diels, H., Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, 4th edit., frag. 8, 1 ff.; frag. 8, 42 ff. 

Zeno essentially agrees with Socrates’ contention that he but restates 
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think that there is something like an idea of likeness in itself 
Gpoudrnros—129A) and another idea of unlikeness, 
... and that in these two... all other things to which we apply 
the term “many,” participate? And things which participate 
in likeness become in that degree and manner like; and so far 
as they partake of unlikeness become in that degree and manner 
unlike, or both like and unlike in the degree in which they par- 
ticipate in both? And may not all things partake of both 
opposites ... and, hence, be both like and unlike by reason of 
this participation? But if someone could prove the absolute 
like to become unlike, or the absolute unlike to become like, 
that . . . would indeed be a wonder. ... And if he were to 
show me that the absolute One (6 €ovru €v) was many ... or the 
absolute many was one, I should be truly amazed... and should 
be surprised to hear that the essences or ideas themselves had 
these opposite qualities . . . ; and I should be very much 
astonished if . . . some one were to abstract such simple notions 
as like, unlike, one, many, rest, motion, and similar ideas; 
and then would show me that these admit of admixture and. 
separation in themselves.” 128H-129E) | 

Parmenides and Zeno, however not without some hesitation, 
(130A) ° admire the bent of Socrates’ mind for philosophy, but 


Parmenides. For his writings “were meant to protect the arguments of 
Parmenides against those who make fun of him. ... My answer is ad- 
dressed to the partisans of the many ... by retorting ... that their hypo- 
thesis of the being of the many ... appears to be still more ridiculous than 
the hypothesis of the being of the One. Zeal for my master led me to write 
the book in the days of my youth...” (128BC) 

5 Parm. 130A: “... Parmenides and Zeno were not altogether pleased 
with the successive steps of the argument (of Socrates). ...”—This dis- 
pleasure might have its basis in the fact that Parmenides had already 
stated (in: frag. 8, 50-53, Diels): “ With this (referring to frag. 8, 1-49, 
Diels) I conclude my trustworthy sermon (mtordv Adyov) and thought con- 
cerning the nature of truth. From now on, when listening to the deceitful 
content of my verses, you shall hear of the follies of human imagination. 

.”? —It seems that in the opinion of Parmenides and Zeno, Socrates, by 
his own admission, has become a victim of these follies. 
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request him to repeat not only his aa between the ideas 
in themselves and the things which partake of these ideas, but 
also his contention that “ there is an idea of likeness apart from 
the likeness which we possess (through our senses), and of the 
one and the many.” (130AB) “Would you,” remarks Par- 
menides, “also make absolute ideas (€id0s avré Kar avro) of 
the just and the beautiful and the good ... ; of man apart 
from us..., or of fire and water?” (150BC) When Socrates 
shows some indecision about including the latter, (180C) Par- 
menides presses him further by asking him whether or not also 
vile and paltry things have an idea of their own apart from > 
the actual subject. (180CD) Here Socrates admits to be in a 
quandry. (130D) On the one hand he is reluctant to assume 
any ideas of “ hair, mind, and dirt ” and, hence, just calls them, 
but not without some hesitation, visible things that “are such 
as they appear to us.” (180D) On the other hand he confesses 
that he gets disturbed over such arbitrary distinctions and 
begins to think” that there is nothing without an idea: but 
then again, when I have taken up this position, I run away, 


because I am afraid that I may fall into a bottomless pit of 


nonsense . . . and so [ return to the ideas (of the just and the 


beautiful and the good) . .. and occupy myself with them.” 


(130D) | 
For this inconsistent attitude, which, according to Par- 


menides, is but the ways of youths who rely on the opinion of 


men, Socrates is sharply rebuked. (130E)*® “ But,” continues 
Parmenides, “I should like to know whether you mean that 


* Parmenides actually says to Socrates: (130E) “ The time will come, 
if I am not mistaken, when philosophy will gain a firmer grip on you, and 
then you will not despise even the meanest of things. At your age, you 
are too much disposed to regard the opinions of men.”—Is it possible that 


in these few lines the matured and aging Plato gently rebukes the young 


Plato who in the high soaring idealism of his early days had failed to take 
cognizance of the less desirable aspects of life? Compare also Aristotle’s 
general criticism of Plato’s Ideas in: Metaphysics 990 a 33 ff. 
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there are certain ideas of which all things partake and from 
which they drive their names,” because if this be so, then “‘ each 
individual thing partakes either of the whole of the idea or 
else of a part of the idea.” And “then one and the same thing 
will exist as a whole at the same time in many separate indi- 
vidual things, and will therefore be in a state of separation from 
itself.” (130E-131B) Socrates is not easily convinced by this 


argument, because to him “the idea may be like the day which | 


is one and the same in many places at once, and yet continuous 
with itself.” (131B) Parmenides, however, sees in this analogy, 
which “makes one in many places at once,” (131B) a conces- 
sion to his own thesis that “‘ things apart” are unlike. In order 
further to illustrate his position Parmenides chooses another 
metaphor: “ If I were to spread out a piece of cloth and cover 
a multitude of men, would not... a part of it cover each indi- 
vidual man; and different parts different men?” (131C) But 
if this be so, “ the ideas themselves will be divisible, and the 


individual things which participate in them will have a part 


of them only and not the whole idea existing in them.” 


(131CD) But individual things cannot contain only parts of 


the ideas, (131D) because this would be absurd. For indi- 


vidual things cannot become great or equal or small by mere 


addition of a part of the idea of greatness, equality, or small- 
ness. (181D) “Then in what way, Socrates, will all individual 
things participate in the ideas, if they are unable to participate 
either as parts or as wholes?” (131E) And Socrates admits 
that this question is not easily answered. (131E) 

Parmenides further points out that the very reason why 
Socrates assumes one idea aside from the many individual 
things which partake of this one idea, would lead him to accept 


a plurality of ideas: For “if you go on and allow your mind 


in like manner to embrace in one view the idea of greatness and 
of great individual things which are not the idea, and compare 
them—will not another greatness arise which will appear the 
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source of all these? ... And then another idea of greatness 
comes into view over and above absolute greatness, and the 
individuals which partake of it; and then another, over and 
above these, by virtue of which they will all be great—and so 


each idea instead of being one will be infinitely multiplied.” 


(182AB) In other words, the idea and the individual, the 
universal or class-concept and the particular, together form 
another, a new idea; and this new idea in its particulars will 
demand a further common idea—and so ad infimtum.' Socrates 
tries to extricate himself out of this dilemma by suggesting 
that the ideas exist merely as “ thoughts” (vonua), and “ have 
no proper existence except in our minds.” (132B) Thus “each 
idea may still be one.” (182B) But here Parmenides reminds 
Socrates that individual thoughts must be of something exist- 


ing and, hence, cannot be of nothing, (132BC) that is, of some- 


thing “ which is not.” (132BC)* Being an idea it must be of 
“ single something,” which the thought, however, recognizes as 
being one and the same in all individual things, ‘‘and thus 
attaches it to all individual things, inasmuch as it is a single 


form.” (132C) But every effort to conceive the idea merely as 


being a ‘‘ thought”? would compel us also to admit that, since 
“everything else participates in the ideas . . . everything is 
likewise made up of thoughts; and that all individual things 
think; or that they are thought but have no thought.” (132C)? 


* This passage contains also the tplros dv@pwros argument which has been 
used against Plato’s theory of Ideas. 
®Compare Parmenides, frag. 6, 1 (Diels): “Saying and thinking neces- 


sarily are something (or, about something) that actually exists.” Frag. 


4,7 (Diels): “ Because you can neither conceive of non-being . . . nor say 
it....” Frag. 5 (Diels): “ For thought and existence are one and the 
same thing” (7d yap aird voeiv éorly re cal elvac). Frag. 8, 34 ff. (Diels) : 
“Thought and that which is the reason (object?) of thought are one and 
the same thing. For you shall not find thought without being in which it 
is expressed. Because there is, and never will be, anything aside from that 
which exists (in. an ontological sense). 

*The meaning of this passage whith 4 is hard to render seems to be the 
following: If we conceive the Ideas as being mere thoughts, everything 
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“In my opinion,” Socrates retorts, “ideas are .. . patterns 
fixed in nature (7a pHv domep Tapadelypara 
év rH dicer); and the other things are like them and resem- 
blances of them;—and what is meant by the participation of 
other things in the ideas is really assimilation to them.” (132D) 
“ But,” counters Parmenides, ‘if the individual thing is like 
the idea, must not the idea also be like the individual thing, 
insofar as the individual thing is a resemblance of the idea ? 
(182D) ... Must not two things alike partake of the same 
idea,” because “‘ that of which the two partake, and which makes 
them alike, is the idea itself.”” (132E) But if this is so, “the 
idea cannot be like the individual thing—or the individual thing 
like the idea. For if they are alike, some further idea of likeness 
will always be discovered ; and if this further idea should be like 
anything else, still another idea must come to light. And ever- 
new ideas will be always arising, if the idea resembles that 
which partakes of it.” (182E-133A)*° In other words, if the 
ideas are fixed patterns and the individual things are “like” 
them, then this likeness of the like to the like of necessity will 
demand a common idea—likeness—which would “join” both 
the “ pattern” and its resemblance. And so ad infinitum. Hence, 


Parmenides urges, we will have to abandon the theory that. 


individual things participate in the idea by resemblance, and 
devise some other form of participation. 

It has become quite obvious by now that Socrates’ effort to 
establish the absoluteness and existence per se of the ideas 
(133A) is fraught with extreme difficulties, particularly in view 


that participates in these Ideas must also be made up of thought. Hence 
we will have to make the further assumption that each of these “ other 
things ” also “ thinks,” for otherwise they would be “ unthought ” or “ un- 
thinking thoughts.” In order words, all the things which partake of the 
Ideas—thoughts—would have to be understood as being something which 
“thinks.” But this would destroy the distinction between intellectual and 
physical being. | 

10 Here again we find the argument of the rpiros dv@pwros being used 
against Plato’s conception of the Ideas. 
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of the fact that he essays to “‘ make of each individual a (corre- 
sponding) single and distinct idea.” (183B) Yet the greatest of 
all problems still remains to be solved. ‘‘ These ideas, being 
such as we say they ought to be (namely distinct and single 
ideas, note by the present author), must remain unknown.” 
(135BC) ‘‘ Whoever maintains the existence of absolute ideas 
or essences, will have to admit that they cannot exist in us,” 
(133C) for then, as Socrates himself concedes, “ they would no 
longer be absolute.” (133C) If, on the other hand, the absolute 
ideas are and are without us, that is, “are what they are in 
relation to one another, their essence is determined by a relation 
among themselves, and has nothing to do with the resemblances, 
_ or whatever they are to be termed, which are in our sphere, and 
from which we receive this or that name when we partake of 
them. And the things which are within our sphere and have 
the same names with the ideas, are likewise only related or rela- 
tive to one another, and not to the ideas which share the same 
names with them, although they belong to themselves and not 
to the individual things.” (133CD) Thus there is nothing abso- 
lute in the relation of a slave to his master, although we may 
also conceive of the ‘idea of mastership in the abstract which 
is related or relative to the idea of slavery in the abstract. But 
these ideas or absolutes have nothing to do with us, nor we with 
them. They are concerned with themselves only, and we with 
ourselves.” (133E-134A) | 

From this distinction between individual slave or master in 
the concrete and the idea of slavery or mastership in the abstract 
it follows that only “ absolute knowledge will answer to abso- 
lute truth.” (134A) Because “each kind of absolute knowl- 
edge will correspond to each kind of absolute truth,” while “ the 
knowledge which we have, will answer only to the truth we 
have.” (184B) But, concludes Parmenides, since “ we cannot 
have the absolute ideas”; (135B) and since “ these absolute 
ideas are only known . . . by the absolute idea of knowledge,” 
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(134B) which we do not and cannot possess, (134B) it follows 
that “ none of the absolute ideas are known to us.” (184BC) For 
“such absolute knowledge of the ideas, if there is such a thing, 
would have to be a far more exact knowledge than the knowl- 
edge we actually possess.” (134C) Hence only God will have 
this most exact knowledge. (134C). But the possession of such 
an absolute knowledge (134CD) would, on the other hand, pre- 
vent God from ruling us or knowing us, or anything human, 
as it would keep us from knowing God. (1384DE) For “ ideas 
or absolutes are not valid in relation to human things, nor human 
things in relation to absolute ideas: the relations of either are 
limited to their respective spheres.” (134D) 

“These are, Socrates, . . . the difficulties in which we are 
involved if ideas really are; and if we determine each one of 
them to be an absolute unity.” (184E-135A) “And yet,” Par- 
menides continues, ‘‘if a man should: do away with the ideas of 
individual things and would not admit that every individual 
thing has its own determinate idea which is always one and 
the same, he will have nothing on which his mind can rest; and 
so he will utterly destroy the power of reasoning.... But then, 
what is to become of philosophy? Whither shall we turn if the 
ideas are unknown?” (135BC) Socrates confesses his inability 
to offer any real solution to this most crucial problem, an 
inability, that is, which Parmenides attributes to Socrates’ lack 
of dialectical experience and finesse as well as his youthfully 
rash, though noble, eagerness to define the nature of the ideas 
without sufficient previous training in the intricacies of the 


dialectical art. (185CD) Thus Parmenides suggests that it 


would be a good thing for Socrates to imitate and practice the 
dialectical skill of Zeno, (185D) and to review once more all 
these perplexing problems solely “with reference to objects of 
thought and to what might be called ideas.” (185E) For there 


appears, as Socrates himself admits, “to be no difficulty in — 


showing by this method that visible things are like and at once 
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unlike another and may experience anything.” (135E) Before 
reopening the whole discussion on this novel basis Parmenides 
proposes, however, that Socrates should go one step further than 
Zeno, “and consider not only the. consequences which follow 
from a given hypothesis, but also the consequences which follow 
from denying the hypothesis.” (135H-136A,) Hence in the case 
of Zeno’s hypothesis of the many, Socrates “*‘ should inquire not 
only what—on the hypothesis of the “ Being of the many ’”— 
would be the consequences of the many in relation to themselves 
and to the One; and to the One in relation to itself and to the 
many; but also what—on the opposite hypothesis—would be the 
consequences to the One and the many in their relation to them- 
selves and to each other.” (136AB) Socrates requests Par- 
menides to assert himself a hypothesis and “to go through the 
steps.” (136C) After some hesitation (137DE) Parmenides is 
prevailed upon to “attempt this laborious pastime” by taking 
as an example his own hypothesis of the One, and by consider- 
ing “the consequences which follow on the supposition either 
of the Being or the Non-Being of the One.” (137AB) The 


youngest member of the audience, (137B) Aristoteles,** is 


charged with the role of answering the various questions put 
to him by Parmenides, because as the youngest and probably 
least experienced “he will not make difficulties and will be the 
most likely to say what the thinks.” (137C) 

Through the usage of the conceptual and dialectical method, 
often fraught with fallacies of composition, Parmenides various 
hypotheses seem to dissolve themselves into a series of self-con- 
tradictory and self-effacing statements. The different problems 
raised in these antinomial discussions, however, in my opinion, 
are not to prove anything in particular, but to find out where or 
why the “ proof” is faulty, and why it is nevertheless con- 
vincing. In order to spare the reader these lengthy and often 


11 This is apparently not Aristotle of Stagira, but one of the “ thirty 
tyrants” and friend of Socrates. Compare Parm. 127D; 135D. 
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involved or boring antinomial excursions which take up the 
greater part of the dialogue, I shall render here, with some 
modifications, Ritter’s*? short, but excellent diagram of the 
Parmenidean antinomies.”’ 


or is:” 


Hypothesis: ‘Being is One,” or, “the One alone exists 


A. Its consequences for the One: 


i. 


Assumed that Being is but One: 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


It excludes the many or mani- 
ness ; 

It has no parts; 

It is not a uniform whole; 

It has neither a _ beginning, 
middle, or end; — 

It is without limits or boun- 
dries; 

It is without form or shape; 


7. It is nowhere; because 


8. 


9. 
10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


It is not enshrouded by some- 
thing else; and 

It is not in itself; 

It is neither at rest nor in 
motion; 

It is neither changeable nor 
unchangeable (compare A, I, 
2); 

It is neither identical with 
itself nor with something 
else; 

It is neither different from 
itself nor from something else; 

It is neither similar nor dis- 
similar to itself or something 
else (compare A, I, 11); 

It is neither like nor unlike 
itself or something else; 

It is neither of the same size 
than itself or something else; 
nor of a different size than 
itself or something else; 


12 Ritter, C., Platon, vol. II, p. 70 ff. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


II. 


Assumed that the One alone exists: 
It partakes of Being (against 


A. 

It is a uniform whole (against 
A,*I, 3); | 

It has parts (against A, I, 2); 

It is an_ infinite quantity 
(against A, I, 1); ee 

It consists of as many parts as 
does Being and in this it is 
finite and limited (against A, 


. It is at once one and many 


(against A, I, 1; A, I, 20; 
A, II, 4); : 

It is divisible and at once indi- 
visible (or, a uniform whole 
and at once something divided 
—for and against A, I, 2; 
A, I, 3; A, Il, 2; A, II, 3); 

It is limited and unlimited (for 
and against A, I, 5); 

It has a beginning, middle, and 
end (agaimst A, I, 4); 


. It has a definite shape or form 


(against A, I, 6); 


. It is within itself (against A, 


I, 9); 


. It is within something else 


(against A, I, 8); 


. It is always at rest and in mo- 


tion (against A, I, 10); 
It is identical with itself and 
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(7. It is neither older nor younger with something else (against 


or of the same age than itself A, I, 12); 

or something else; 15. It is different from itself and 
18. It is without temporal exist- from something else (against 
ence; A, I, 13; A, II, 14); 


It is like and at once unlike 
itself as well as something 
else (against A, I, 15, also A, 
I,.12; A, I, 133 

It is not being affected by some- 
thing else (for A, I, 8); 

18. It is being affected by some- 
thing else (against A, I, 8; 
A, II, 17); 

19. It affects itself as well as some- 

| thing else (against A, I, 8; 
and A, I, 9); 

20. It is equal and at once not 
equal to itself as well as to 
something else (against A, I, 
15; A, I, 16); 

21. It exists in time (against A, I, 

18) ; 

22. It is either older or younger, or 
of the same age than itself or 
something else (against A, I, 
17); 

23. It is thoroughly determined and 
defined (against A, I, 21) ; 
24. It has qualities (against A, I, 

22) ; 


19. It does not partake of Being 16. 
(this is against the hypo- 
thesis in general) ; 
20. It is not one (against A, I, 1); 
21. It is absolutely undefinable; 
22. It is without qualities; 


III. 
The reconciliation of these contrasts or “ opposites ” is brought 
about by the concept of motion. But this reconciliation can 
only take place in the “‘ timeless moment.” ** 


13 Parm. 156C ff.: “ When, then, does it change? For it cannot change 
either when at rest, or when in motion, or when in time. ... Does this 
strange thing in which it is at the time of changing really exist? . . . the 
moment (7d éfaldvns) ? Because the moment seems to imply a something out 
of which change takes place in either of two states; for the change is not 
from the state of rest as such, nor from the state of motion as such. But 
there is that curious thing which we call the moment lying between rest 
and motion, not being itself in time: and into this and out of this what 
is in motion changes into rest, and what is at rest into motion. ...” 
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B. The consequences for the many (the “ other things”’), 


assumed that “Being is but One” or, “the One alone 


exists ”: 


Re 


Assumed that Being is but One: 


The many are not without par- 
ticipation in the One; 


2. They are part of a uniform 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


whole. (compare A, I, 3; A, 
Each of the parts of this uni- 
form whole is to itself a uni- 

form whole; 

They are in themselves but an 
inarticulate single mass 
(compare A, II, 4) ; 

In their relation to the One 
(oneness, unity, or unifor- 
mity) they are a distinct 
many (compare A, II, 8) ; 

They are the uniform whole and 
at once parts of the uniform 
whole (compare A, II, 7; A, 

They are at once unlimited (or, 
infinite in number) and 
limited (or, finite in number 
—compare A, II, 

They possess opposite qualities 
(compare A, II, 14; A, II, 
15); and, hence, 

They are both like and unlike 
one another and themselves 
(compare A, IT, 16); 

They contain within themselves 
all opposite determinations 
(compare A, II, 23; A, II, 
14) ; 

They are the same with and at 
once different from one an- 


other (compare A, IT, 14; A, . 


15; A, 20); 
They are in motion and at once 
at rest (compare A, II, 13); 
They experience every sort of 
opposite affection (compare 
ii, 17; A, If, 16); 


II. 
Assumed that the One alone exists: 


1. The many are without any par- 
ticipation in the One (against 
B, 2,3); | 

2. They are not parts of a uni- 
form whole (against B, I, 2); 

3. They are neither like nor un- 
like one another (against B, 
I, 9); 

4. They are neither like nor un- 
like the One; — 

5. They cannot be to themselves a 
uniform whole (against B, I, 
35, B, I, 6); 

6. They do not possess opposite 
qualities (against B, 1,8); 

7. They do not contain in them- 
selves opposite qualities 
(against B, I, 10); 

8. They are neither in motion nor 

| at rest (against B, I, 12); 

9. They do not experience any sort 
of opposite affection (against 

10. They are neither the same with, 
nor different from, one an- 
_ other (against B, I, 11); 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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These antinomial assertions seem to have completely invali- 
dated the very hypothesis out of which all these self-contradic- 
tory and self-abrogating inferences were developed. Par- 


-‘menides’ basic tenet, namely that “Being is but One” and that 


the ‘ One alone exists,” appears to be absurd. Hence, in accord- 
ance with the logical rule of the tertzwm non datur,** we would 
have to assume that just the opposite of what Parmenides main- 
tains is true. Nevertheless, Parmenides’ second proposition which 
he likewise debates, namely the hypothesis that the “ One is 
not”’ or ‘‘ Being is not One,” will also result in the same self- 


contradictory and self-abrogating assertions. 


Hypothesis: “The One is not” or, “ Being is not One.” 


C. Its consequences for the One: 


II. 
Assumed that the One is not: Assumed that Being is not One: 
1. The One is knowable by con- 1. The One is not (against C, I, 9; 


trast (or, definition or at- 


. It has likeness with itself 


(compare A, II, 16; A, II, 
14; A. II, 15); 


. It is not equal to other exist- 


ing things (compare A, II, 
20); 


. It is equal to other existing 


_ things (compare A, II, 20); 


. It partakes of Being (compare 


14 Compare Parm. 156C; Meno 86A. 


C, I, 10); 


tributes—compare B, II, 24) ; 2. It neither becomes nor ceases to 
for be (against C, I, 12); 
. It is different from all other 3. It is neither in motion nor at 
existing things; and, there- rest (against C, I, 11); 
fore, 4, It is not related to other things 
. It is in some way related to all (against C, I, 3); 
other existing things; hence 5. It does not possess likeness with 
. It partakes of all these other itself (against C, I, 6); 
things (compare B, I, 1; B, 6. It is neither equal nor unequal 
II, 1; A, I, 19); : to other things (against C, I, 
. It is unlike in its relation to 7; C, I, 8); 
other existing things (com- 7. It is without attributes 
pare A, II, 16; A, II, 14; A, (against C, I, 1); 
II, 15) ; 8. It is not knowable (against C, 


I, I); 

It is not different from other 
existing things (against C, I, 
2); 
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It has Being (compare A, I, 19; 


It is in motion and at once at — 


rest (compare A, II, 13; A, 
I, 10); 

It becomes and ceases to be (is 
altered), and at once does not 
become and cease to be (is 
not altered—compare A, I, 
A, I, 30; A, 4, A, 
D: A, II, 21; A, ak, 


Assumed that the One is not: 
. The many are; 


They are related to something 
(compare C, I, 3); because 
They are “other” by definition 
(compare C, I, 1; C, I, 2); 
They are related to one another 
(compare C, I, 2; C, I, 3); 
They are infinite in number 

(compare B, I, 7); 


They are at once odd and even, 


equal and unequal, like and 
unlike (compare B, I, 11; B, 
IT, 4; B, IT, 3); 


They are without beginning, 


middle, or end (compare B, 
I, 4); 

They appear limited in relation 
to one another (compare B, 
I, 7; B, I, 6); 

They appear inarticulate (com- 
gare B, I, 4; B, II, 3; B, II, 
4); 

They appear to posses opposite 
qualities (compare B, II, 6; 
B, i, 8; B, i, 10); 

They are in contact and, again, 
not in contact with them- 

_ gelves or with other things; 

They are in motion and at once 
at rest (compare B, II, 8; 
B, I, 12) ; 


II. 


Assumed that Being is not One: 


2. 


10. 


The many are neither one nor 
many (against D, I, 1); 

They are altogether not (against 

They are not related to one an- 
other (ugainst D, I, 2; D, I, 
4); 


They are neither like nor unlike | 


(against D, I, 6); 


. They are neither equal nor un- 


equal (against D, I, 3; D, I, 

6) ; : 

They are neither in contact, nor 
not in contact, with one an- 
other (against D, I, 11); 

They are neither finite nor in- 
finite in number (against D, 
I, 5); ; 

They are neither with nor with- 
out beginning, middle, or end 
(against D, I, 7); 

They possess no qualities or at- 

_ tributes (against D, I, 10); 

They are neither in motion nor 

at rest (against D, I, 12); 
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The Parmenides is without doubt the most problematical of 
the known writings of Plato. No other work of Plato is more 
puzzling or indefinite either as regards the main thesis of the : 
dialogue, the relationship of its several parts to the main thesis, 
or the relationship of these various parts to one another. Since 
the whole discussion about the nature of absolute Being and its 
conceptual apprehension seems to break off without any definite 
or tangeable results, it is not entirely improbable that the Par- 
mendes, such as we possess it today, is merely a fragment; or, 
as in the case of the Critzas, it may be simply an uncompleted 
work of Plato—barring, of course, the remote possibility that 
the Sophist constitutes in all intention the “ second ” and “ final 
part ” of the Parmenides. As a matter of fact, with the excep 
tion of the rather insignificant Critias, the distinct absence of 
any apparent final conclusion or satisfactory result sets the Par- 
menides apart from all other Platonic dialogues. This is the 
more astonishing, since the Parmenides obviously deals with 
the paramount problem of Plato’s whole philosophy, namely the 
nature and function of the Ideas, their absolute Being, their 
relation to the phenomena, and our rational awareness of these 
Ideas. No particular issue which is being raised or dealt with 
in this dialogue is ever fully exhausted or satisfactorily settled. 
We miss completely those articulating remarks which indicate 
that this or that subject has been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion; or that, for the time being, it would be better if this or 
that particular point of the discussion—still undecided—were 
to be taken up again whenever the proper occasion should pre- 
sent itself. Likewise could we adduce as evidence for the incom- 
pleteness of the Parmenides the fact that the clearly indicated 
and rather complicated original scheme or plan of this dialogue 
is nowhere fully carried out—an argument which might also 
be used to demonstrate that Plato has failed to put the last 
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finishing touches to his own work. And again we cannot ignore 
the possibility that it was perhaps Plato’s true and avowed 
intention to break off his whole argument about the most prob- 
lematic issue—that of Being and the Ideas—with a brilliant 
dialectical effect upon the reader rather than with a dry final 
conclusion. That an artist of Plato’s caliber should have pre- 
ferred such an ending without an end is not altogether 
improbable.*® 

But even granted that in the Parmenides—as we now possess 
it—Plato said all he actually ever intended to say about the 
Being of the Ideas, we still may contend that this is certainly 
not enough to grant us an univocal understanding of the Par- 
menides. This is the more so, since we are not familiar with the 


particular circumstances, if any, which may—or may have 


not—occasioned Plato to compose this dialogue. For we do 
not know for sure from where the objections against Plato’s 
theory of Ideas have actually come or by whom they have been 
raised. Neither are we informed about the particular circum- 
stances under which these objections were actually voiced.” 
Moreover, we are never told in the Parmenides, in plain and 
unmistakable words, in what manner Plato really and effec- 
tively silences his opponents if he had actually been beset by 
contending philosophers or philosophies. Hence it might also 
be possible that the Parmenides contains Plato’s matured and 
far reaching self-criticism or self-revision of his earlier and 
rather immature or, should we say, highly vulnerable mytho- 
logical views on the nature and function of the Ideas and their 
relation to the “ things.” But again we may ask what, then, is 


the ultimate significance of the rather lengthy and involved, 


18 The so-called Hegelians, for instance, who were ecstatic in their praise 
of the Parmendies, insisted that it contained more true philosophical 
thought than the uninitiated could ever hope to realize. 

7¢It is possible that the objections might have been launched by 
Polyxenus, as shall be shown presently. 
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not to say, at times ridiculous Parmenidean antinomies which 
seem not only to prove everything and, hence, nothing, but 
which also lack any terminating conclusion of any kind? Are 
they, upon Parmenides’ own admission, merely a refutation of 
the basic Eleatic tenets, an admission, that is, which appar- 
ently is forced upon the latter by the very dialectical method by 
which the Eleatic School excelled? Could we simply say that 
Plato but ridicules here the Eleatic tradition in general, and 
Parmenides and Zeno in particular, the two most prominent 
representatives of the Eleatic doctrine, by proving through the 
usage of the Eleatic method the absurdity of the fundamental 
Eleatic standpoint? These are but a few of the many puzzling 
problems and queries which press themselves upon the uniniti- 
ated and unsuspecting reader of the Parmenides. 
Undoubtedly, the Parmenides contains perhaps the most tell- 
ing statements regarding Plato’s matured and developed views 
on the nature and function of the Ideas. It is extremely sig- 
nificant that these statements are made here not merely in a 
symbolic or mythological manner or, perhaps through the 
medium of metaphorical imagery as, for instance, in some of 
the earlier dialogues. The Parmenides is definitely a didactic 
treatise which deals with the Ideas in an analytical fashion. 
This seems also to be brought out most emphatically by the fact 
that, more than ever before, Plato again and again employs the 
terms eiSos and idéa—two terms, that is, which might be called 
the very termini technicr of the Platonic -vernacular whenever 
he deals with what he considers the “essences” or the “ true 
natures ” of the “ things.”’ It is also significant that Parmenides 
himself, a highly esteemed philosopher and savant, admits the 
necessity of using Ideas whenever we are confronted with ulti- 
mate problems and questions of the ontological type. And 
although Parmenides raises certain serious objections against 
the Ideas or, at least, against the manner in which they are 
spoken of or employed—objections which are in no way dis- 
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proved or removed—he himself openly admits, at least by impli- 
cation, that his own arguments against the Ideas could also very 
easily be refuted. (133B; 185AB) In addition he, the great 
Parmenides, not only agrees to, but even emphasizes, the utmost 
urgency to discover an acceptable and intelligent mode of 
thought which could govern the relationship of the Ideas to the 


“things ”» themselves. For he avers that “if a man... does 


away with the idea of things and will not admit that every indi- 
vidual thing has its own determinate idea which is always one 
and the same, he will have nothing upon which his mind can 
rest. And so he will utterly destroy the power of reasoning. ... 
But, then, what is to become of philosophy? Whither shall we 
turn if the ideas are unknown?” (135AB) Obviously, then, 
this statement of Parmenides constitutes the crucial and, at the 
same time, decisive passage of the whole dialogue.*’ 

That such a far reaching admission should be made by the 
most famous representative of the Eleatic School, which in itself 


enjoyed a great reputation, bespeaks some definite design. It 


emphasizes not only the close proximity of certain aspects of 
Plato’s philosophy with that of the famous Eleatic thinker as 
regards certain fundamental notions of the ontological type, but 
_ also seems to express clearly Plato’s indebtedness to Parmenides 
for having taught him that the ultimate determinatives must be 
conceived as being always one and the same. The fact that a 
venerable man, “ white with age,” concedes such a salient point 
to a rather hesitant young man appears here as a particularly 
subtle twist. Plato, fully aware of the fact that Parmenides 


holds the key to at least part of the truth, in this ingenious 


manner not only expresses here again*® his admiration for 


*7 In the Phaedo (74A ff.), the difficulty of defining and establishing Ideas 
is readily being admitted. For we are merely told there in a thoroughly 
tautological manner and without any further explanation that we just 
cannot deny or even doubt that every subjective judgment must have a 
factual or objective foundation. 3 

18 Compare, for instance, Theaetetus 183E; Sophist 217C. 
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Parmenides, but by doing this also gains additional honor for 
himself. Parmenides’ frank concession of the necessity of Ideas; 
his strong encouragement of the young and at times vascillating 
Socrates to carry on along these lines even though this conces- 
sion in itself compels Parmenides, in the final analysis, to 
abandon his own “ platform,” namely that “ Being is but One ”’ 
and that the “ One alone exists ”—all this makes it quite obvious 
that Plato does not consider his own views as being absolutely 
and diametrically opposed to those held by Parmenides, but 
understands them, although with certain modifications, as being 
rather closely related to the Eleatic tradition. It is, indeed, 


-Parmenides who not only prevents Plato from becoming “ un- 


Platonic ” when the latter suggests that the Ideas merely exist 
as thoughts and “ have no proper existence of their own except 
in our minds”; (182B) but who also seems to offer the only 


plausible solution as to how we might close the gap between 


reason and experience. And in doing this Parmenides, the 
ereat philosopher, not only honors himself and his School, but 
also adds further luster to Plato’s own theories. 

But if this be so what, then, could be the real meaning of the 
Parmenidean antinomies which take up the greater part of the 
dialogue? I consider it absolutely irreconcilable with Plato’s 


obvious sympathy towards Parmenides that it could be Plato’s 


serious intention to ‘‘ make a fool” of Parmenides, or to be 
more exact, to force him to make a fool of himself by compelling 
him step by step to undermine the very foundation of his own 
philosophy. As a matter of fact, Plato himself insists that 
the opposing view, namely the non-existence of the One, is shown 
to be absurd. For if the One is not, all other things are not 
and mean nothing. (168BC) Another arresting feature of the 
Parmenidean antinomies is to be found in the fact that the 
youngest and, by implication, least experienced among the 
listeners is elected to answer the many involved queries put to 
him by Parmenides. The confessed reason for this unusual 
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choice is that the youngest “ will not cause difficulties and will 
most likely say what he thinks.” (187C) And, we may add, 
this inexperienced and relatively unknown young man is not 
likely to be the one who is intended to “ make a fool” of the 
experienced and renowned old Parmenides. We should also 
remember that in the previous dialogues where Socrates is 
definitely the leader as well as the center of the whole discus- — 
sion, always the most able and experienced among the bystanders 
assumes the role of Socrates’ opponent. In the Parmenidean 
antinomies, however, the role usually assigned to Socrates is 
being taken over by Parmenides, while the very important 
counterpart is played by a mere boy. This blatant deviation 
from what had become, so to speak, a ‘‘ standard procedure” in 
Plato’s dialogues is significant and not to be taken too lightly. 
The unusual fact that Parmenides, and not Socrates, seems to 
be here Plato’s mouthpiece, and thus serves as the uncontested 
leader and center of the Parmenitdean antinomies, might also 
be quoted as evidence that Plato thinks well of Parmenides. 
But there may also be a different reason or purpose behind 
Parmenides unusual choice of Aristoteles or Aristotle. We are 
told in plain words that Parmenides, by selecting Aristoteles, — 
desires to avoid “‘ difficulties.” *® For difficulties would certainly 
arise if Parmenides had to face a trained and experienced re- 
spondent: if he had been faced, for instance, with a demand 
for precise definitions and inferences, as in the Phaedrus (259E- 
262C; 272D-273D) and, to some extent, in the Hippias Minor 
(373E ff.) and the Huthydemus. (295Bff.) This would be, 
however, rather embarrasing for Parmenides; for the majority 
of the Parmenzdean antinomies are stated in a style fraught with 
conceptual ambiguities, fallacies of composition, and logically 
untenable inferences. Aristoteles, the deliberate choice of 
Parmenides, fully lives up to the latter’s expectations. He 


*° Such “ difficulties,” for instance, arise for Euthydemus when Socrates 
begins to ask questions. See Zuthydemus 295B ff. 
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is not the one who ever creates any “ difficulties ” to speak of, 
but one who accepts without challenge Parmenides’ statements. 
In short, from all appearances, Plato at the very outset does not 
wish to initiate a heated and profound debate, but delights in 
what seems to degenerate into a rather meek and inept submis- 
sion of the opposition. This is the more remarkable since 
_ Parmenides’ handling of the whole controversy in itself is wide 
open to serious and devastating objections. 

Hence it is not entirely impossible that the staging of this 
whole “ dialectical sham ” is meant to be only a vivid picture 
and biting ridicule of the farcical aspects which form the greater 
part of the dialectical efforts and logical paradoxes of the so- 
called Megarian School.” This School, particularly after the 
death of Eucleides, declined into that sort of semantic or dialec- 
tical sophistry which, in its paucity of real ideas, neither stimu- 
lates nor encourages original philosophical thought. As is so 
gommon among these self-styled “logical purists,” the later 
Megarians insisted that the pupil accept without modification or 
challenge the supposedly authoritative dicta of the teacher—that 
in other words, he acquiesce, with an abject submissiveness which 
will not embarrass the teacher with “ difficulties ” and original 
‘questions. We find a good example of this type of “ intellectual 
brow-beating” in the Huthydemus. (295BC) Here Euthy- 
demus, himself a member of the Megarian School, tries “ to 
catch Socrates in his (Euthydemus’) springes of words.” When 
the latter asks certain clarifying questions which turn out to be 
embarrassing to Euthydemus, he angrily rebukes Socrates: 
“ Are you not ashamed, Socrates, of asking a question when you 
are asked one?” This attempt to link the Parmendean anti- 
nomies directly to the School of Megara throws an entirely novel 
light upon the whole meaning of the Parmenides. Not the 


20> Compare, for instance, Diogenes Laertius II, 108; II, 111. Some of 
these logical paradoxes or paralogisms had already been used by Zeno of 
Elea. See Diels, H., op. cit., 19, A 29. 
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Eleatic School as such, or perhaps Parmenides himself, are here 
under attack, but the School of Megara which, like Plato, claims 
to be the true heir of Socrates and the Socratic teachings. 
Parmenides merely functions here as the spokesman of the 
Megarians, inasmuch as the latter had adopted some of the 
main dogmas and features of the Eleatic tradition. Thus 
Eucleides, who is definitely under the influence of Parmenides, 
avers that the good is but one, although it has many different 
designations; and that the opposite of the good—the “ non- 
good ”—does not exist at all.** Hence whatever Parmenides 
attributes to his One Being is attributed by Eucleides and his 
followers to the good. From Zeno, the “ Eleatic Palamedes,” 
(Phaedrus 261D) the Megarians, particularly the disciples or 
followers of Eucleides, seem to have borrowed their eristic and 
paradoxical dialectics by which they acquired their rather dubi- i 

ous fame.”? Thus, although Parmenides and Zeno are men- | 
tioned by name, they are called upon merely as the “ spiritual, 
fathers ”’ of the Megarian movement. Hence it is primarily the 4 
School of Megara and not, as it seems, the Eleatic tradition as 
such, which constitutes the real target of Parmenides. This 
would also imply that the writing of the Parmenides has been 
occasioned by a controversy between Plato and the School of 
Megara, a controversy, that is, which might have arisen over 
the true nature of Being and the logical or epistemological diffi- 
culties attached to a successful definition of Being. 

We remember, however, that Plato and Eucleides, the founder 


*1 According to Diogenes Laertius II, 106, Eucleides “ declared the good 
to be one which, however, has been given different appellations at different 
times. . . . He also denied the opposite of the good by declaring it non- 
existent.” Cicero, Acad. II, 42, 129: “qui it bonum solum dicebant, quod 
esset unum et simile et idem semper.” Compare also Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica XIV, 17, 1. Thus it seems that the Megarians adopted the Par- 
menidean standpoint by attributing to the good the same attributes which 
Parmenides had attributed to his concept of Being. : 

22 See note 21, supra. 
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of the School of Megara, were on rather friendly terms.** Plato 
himself speaks well of Eucleides in the Theaetetus (142A ff.) 
which was composed approximately at the same time as the 
Parmenides. Thus it is improbable that the Parmenides should 
be directed against Eucleides himself who, after all, seems to 
have been a rather serious philosopher. It is his disciples, who 
by following the example of Zeno, debased the School to mere 
logical quibblings and hair-splitting sophisms. We also know 
that Polyxenus, a contemporary of Plato, is credited with 


having devised the argument of the tpitos av@pwios **—later 


also adopted by Aristotle *°—and to have used it apparently for 
the first time against Plato’s whole doctrine of the Ideas. This 
Polyxenus not only seems to have been in close contact with the 
School of Megara, if not a full fledged member of this School, 
but was also the past master of eristic dialectics. He lived for 
some time at the court of Dionysius the Younger of Syracuse 
where he enjoyed great influence and where, possibly prompted 


by jealously, he probably used, not without some success, the 


argument of the rpiros dvOpwros in order to discredit Plato 


with Dionysius. Although we do not possess absolutely con- 
vincing evidence to prove our contention that Polyxenus is the 


real target of the Parmenides, we may add here the following 
conjectures in support of our thesis: With the exile of Dio of 
Syracuse, Plato’s relationship with Dionysius had become ex- 
tremely strained, and thus his last hope of reforming the young 
tyrant definitely vanished. Nevertheless, he seems to have lin- 
gered in Syracuse for some time until he took his final depar- 
ture in 366/65 conceding thereby that his second visit to 


' Dionysius had ended in dismal failure. During his stay in 


28 Compare also Timon of Phlius, frag. 28D. __ 

£4 After the death of Socrates, Plato moved to Megara where he remained 
in the company of Eucleides for some time. See Diogenes Laertius III, 6. 

28In: Alexander of Aphrodisias, Comment. in Arist. Metaphys. (edit. 
Hayd.) I, 84, 16; Alexander relies on the testimony of Planias). 
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Syracuse he must have met Polyxenus and also learned of the 
latter’s dialectical arguments against the validity of his phi- 
losophy. Undoubtedly these arguments disturbed Plato to some 
degree. It is not altogether fantastic, therefore, to assume that 
Plato wrote the Parmenides while gloomily waiting in enforced 
inactivity for a ship that might safely carry him back to Athens. 
The peculiar form of the dialogue; its unexpectedly sudden 
ending without a definite conclusion; the fact that the various 


and rather dry arguments in their deadly seriousness are heaped ~ 


upon another without pause or even the short relief of a pleasant 
smile: all this could perhaps be explained on a psychological 


basis if we are permitted to presume that the Parmenides was — 


actually composed during those many uneasy months of enforced 
and gloomy idleness which brought to a close Plato’s second 
voyage to Syracuse. In addition, it is not entirely improbable 
that, shocked by his first acquaintance with the rpiros avOpw7os 
argument, Plato felt the need of meeting Polyxenus’ serious, and 
perhaps fatal, challenge without much delay. In any event, this 
thesis, which would date the Parmenides about 366/65, fully 
coincides with the general and accepted dating of this dialogue. 

The tpitos d&vOpwros argument, which Parmenides hurls 
against Plato’s Ideas and their logical or epistemological 
validity, and which Plato tries to counter, may have another 
possible source. It may stem from Aristotle of Stagira, who 
later insists that the Platonic Ideas, if taken as substances, 
must share another—a third—“ form ”’ or Idea with the things 
in which they partake.** That this our new assumption is not 


altogether without some support in the Parmenides itself might 


_ be gathered from the fact that the name of Aristotle or Aris- 
toteles is mentioned in this dialogue—the only instance where 
the name of Aristotle appears in the known works of Plato— 
although, as it seems, not that of the philosopher Aristotle of 


7° Metaphysics 990 b 17; et al. 
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Stagira, but that of a “politician” who was one of the “ thirty 


tyrants.” ** Nevertheless, the mere appearance of the name of 


Aristotle or Aristoteles might in itself be significant, as is the 
circumstance that this Aristotle is introduced as “ the most out- 
spoken ” among the listeners, as one “‘ who most likely will say 
what he thinks.” (187C) Could it be possible that this latter 
remark refers to an otherwise not recorded “clash” between 
Plato and Aristotle during which Aristotle, who came in contact 
with Plato for the first time in 367/66, might already have 
voiced his objections to Plato’s theory of Ideas by making use 
of the tpitos avOpw7os argument? We do not know, however, 
whether Aristotle borrowed this argument from the Megarians 


or whether he discovered it by himself. Or does this remark 


perhaps contain something like a premonition of Plato that 


among his more immediate disciples this Aristotle will be the 


most outspoken and renowned in his criticism of the master’s 
basic teachings? If this be true, then our contention would not 
be without some support, namely that the Aristotle or Aris- 
toteles mentioned in the Parmenides is actually the “ great dis- 
senter from Stagira.?™ 

The other argument frequently used in the Parmenides, 
namely that only like things can be related to one another, could 
very well be Parmenidean or Eleatic and, again, Megarian. For 
the historical Parmenides insisted that only like could be 


matched by like, and that a dead body, being itself cold and 


silent, could experience cold and silence, but never warmth and 


27 This Aristotle or Aristoteles, an Athenian, lived for some time in exile 
with Lysander who sent him to Sparta in 404 B.C. See Xenophon, Hel- 
lenica II, 2, 18. He became one of the “thirty tyrants” (Xenophon, op. 


- ett., II, 3, 2). Compare also ibid. II, 3, 13; II, 3, 46; Curtius, L., Griech- 


ische Geschichte (6th edit.), vol. III, p. 13; p. 104. 

278 The Parmenides might also reflect the controversy within the Academy 
itself over Eudoxus’ attempt to explain the relation of the ideas to the 
“things.” Compare Aristotle, Metaphysics 991 a 14-18. 
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sound.”® And Theophrastus *° includes Parmenides among those 
philosophers who explain sensation, by the interplay or meeting 
of like and like, that is, for instance, of the fire within the 
person who experiences and the fire without the person which is 


experienced. It is interesting to note that Theophrastus also — 


mentions Plato among those who accept this Parmenidean 
theory. We know, on the other hand, that Plato attempts to 
overcome this theory of “assimilation” in the Tvmaeus. (56C- 
68D) In their undeniable affiliation with the Eleatic tradition, 
the Megarians likewise indulged in an extreme application of 
the principle of contradiction, and in a correspondingly exag- 
gerated exploitation of the principle of identity with the inescap- 
able result that some of the later Megarians declared it incor- 
rect to predicate of any subject anything else than just the 
subject itself. There remain, hence, only such purely identical 
judgments as: good is good, or man is man.*° Tor the lack of 
any truly valid logical relations made it appear impossible to 
assert of the subject.a variety of predicates. | 

- The second main target of the Parmenides seems to be the 
stultifying inaness of the dialectical and semantic acrobatics of 
the Megarian School, particularly those instigated by Eubu- 
lides ** and later by Alexinus.*? By following the bad example 
of Zeno, those two “ logicians ” together with their loyal fol- 
lowers exclusively indulged in the practice of mere logomachy. 
Their main efforts consisted in thinking up and debating the 
most absurd logical catches, aporiae, sophisms, and paralogisms. 
The truly pernicious aspect of this decadent tendency is to be 
discovered in their practice—supposedly for didactic reasons— 
intentionally and to all purposes to create artificial misconcep- 


7° Diels, H., Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 18, A 46. 

2° De Sensu 1. 

8° Compare Sophist 251B; Theaetetus 201E ff. 

82 Diogenes Laertius IT, 108. 

*?See Sudhaus, J., Philodemi Volumina Rhetorica, vol. I, p. 79 ff. 
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tions, fallacies of composition, or ambiguities about the mean- 
ing of terms or whole statements; and then to draw contradic- 
tory and absurd inferences from these dichotomies or fallacies. 


Plato himself portrays in the Huthydemus this type of Megarian 


who attempts to ensnarl and bewilder the less experienced youth 
with his arbitrary and futile semantic art. As a matter of fact, 
many of the antinomial arguments of the Parmenides in their 
conceptual or logical structure are as bad, if not worse, than 
those proposed by Euthydemus and Dionysodorus in the Huthy- 
demus.*® But to conclude from all this that the whole second 
party of the Parmenides is merely a parody of the Megarian art 
of disputation, and nothing else, would be carrying things too 
far for two rather prominent reasons: First, it would leave 
without satisfactory explanation why Plato in the first part of 
the dialogue should discuss so urgent a subject as that of the 
Ideas; and, secondly, it would be incompatible with Plato’s 
obvious esteem for the profound philosopher Parmenides to 


identify the latter with the shallow and despised Megarians by 


making him their spokesman. This leaves us no other alterna- 
tive but to concede that only certain antinomial paradoxes found 
in the second part of the Parmenides are meant to be taken seri- 


ously, while others are definitely not. But such a quaint admix- 


°° It is not entirely impossible that the second part of the Parmenides 
might be under the influence of some writings of the Megarians which had 
come to the attention of Plato. In any event, the particular technique, the 
language, and above all, the rather curious admixture of shallowness and 


_ profundity by which the Parmenides distinguishes itself from all other 
_ Platonic dialogues seem to lend some support to this thesis. As a matter 


of fact, Theopompus of Chios, a disciple of Isocrates and hence an “ enemy ” 
of Plato, actually accuses Plato of having stolen the substance of many of 
his dialogues from Bryson of Heracleia and others. See Athenaeus, 
Detpnosophistae II, 508CD. According to Suidas (in his essay entitled 
Socrates 834, 23 ff. B) Bryson is a follower of Socrates and a disciple of 
Eucleides of Megara. Since Theopompus never tired belittling Plato whom 
he disliked, we cannot attach too much credence to this report. Never- 
theless, the statement of Theopompus might contain a nucleous of truth, 
namely the fact that Plato was perhaps conversant with some of the writ- 
ings of the Megarians. 
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ture of deadly seriousness on the one hand and humorous sally 
on the other hand, such wanton interplay of philosophical pro- 
fundity and lighthearted shallowness in itself posits another 
problem: Which of the many arguments and counter-arguments 
are designed merely to deride the vain art of the Megarian 
dialecticians, and which actually constitute an honest effort to 
support the main thesis found in the first part of the dialogue, 
namely that Ideas are necessary and existent despite Parme- 
nides’ obvious reluctance‘to admit these Ideas ? | 

_ Now it is not too difficult to ascertain that certain arguments 
offered by the Parmenidean antinomies are definitely made in a 
joking vein, as is, for instance, the contention that if “ the exis- 
tent is not One,” or if the “One does not exist,” it must be 
“unlike in its relation to other existing things”’ (C, I, 3 of our 
diagram) and, again, “‘ must have likeness with itself.” (C, I, 
4) But if the “existent is only One” and the “ One alone 
exists,’’ then the One is “ neither like nor unlike itself or some- 
thing else” (A, I, 9) and, again, “like and unlike itself as well 
as something else.” (A, II, 14) Hence, if “the existent is not 
One,” or the “ One does not exist,”’ it must be unlike in its rela- 
tions to other existing things, (C, I, 3) because if it were like 
the other existing things it would have to exist. But this con- 
clusion would, in turn, defeat the initial hypothesis, namely that 
the “One does not exist.”” And since greatness and smallness, 
that is to say, differences in size, constitute the ‘“‘ modes of unlike- 
liness,” then whatever is unlike something else must either be 
greater or smaller than something else. Thus if the One, which 
does not exist, is unlike something else, it must possess the 
“‘attributes’’ of greatness or smallness, although it is non- 
existent.” (C, I, 5; C, I, 6; C, II, 4; C, IT, 5; C, II, 6) And 
we could adduce here many more similarly abstruse and absurd 
statements and inferences which seem to border on plain non- 
sense and which are perhaps fully intended to impress the 
reader as being outright nonsensical. 
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Aside from all these rather vexatious elenchi and dialectical 
squabbles what, then, are Plato’s genuine intentions in the Par- 
mentdes? I believe that these intentions could very well be 
summarized in the following sentences : “Tdeas are patterns 
fixed in nature.” (€oravar TH Pvoec—132C) As such they 
exist and function in the sense of stable and irrefutable 
‘‘ models” on which the intelligent mind can rest when con- 
fronted with or reasoning about the confusing maniness of indi- 
vidual things and appearances. They are “ universals” or 


_“elass-concepts,” constant fulcra, directives, or determinations 


by means of which we may judge and understand the world 
intelligently. (135AB) The “ other things,” again, are in some 
way ‘“‘like” these ‘‘ patterns,” or shaped after these “ patterns,” 
and in a certain fashion resemble them through their “ par- 


“assimilation ” of the 


ticipation”’ in them. It is really the 
“other things ”’ to the Ideas which constitutes their partaking 
of these Ideas. (182D) Hence, if one would “do away with 
the ideas of things and would not admit that every individual 
thing has its own determinate ideas . . . he would have nothing 
on which his mind could rest; and thus he would utterly destroy 
the power of reasoning.... But, then, what is to become of 
philosophy? Whither shall we turn if the ideas are unknown.” 
(135BC) | 

If Plato defines the existence of the Ideas as “‘ €ordvar é€v TH 
gvoe.” (132C) in contrast to a mere év jutyv—which latter ex- 
pression denotes the existence of sensate things—then this éordvat 
ev 7H pvoe but emphasizes the fact that the ideas always exist 


independent of change or the changing moods of our personal 
opinions. This form of Being or existence, however, is not that 
of a “* being in space ” or “ being space ”’; for it does not suggest 
any extensional determination. Thus Socrates violently objects 
to Parmenides’ “extensional” interpretation of the Being of 
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the Ideas, namely to the latters’s contention that if the whole 
Idea, being one, should nevertheless be in each of the many, it 
must at the same time “ exist as a whole in the many separate 
individual things, and will, therefore, be in a state of separation 
from itself.” (131B) For Parmenides’ argument clearly im- 
plies an extensional interpretation of the Being of the Ideas, 
something which Socrates cannot accept. Nevertheless, Socrates 
himself seems to experience serious trouble in finding a satisfac- 
tory and adequate explanation or expression of the notion that, 
although the Ideas participate of, or are, “in” the many, they 


are not “in” them in an extensional sense.** We remember. 


that Parmenides had taught “ that Being is and cannot possibly 
be not ”’; * in other words, “ that thought and existential Being 
are one and the same thing.” ** All significant thought is there- 
fore related to something that actually exists or is. (182C) Or 
to put it even more strongly, thought and existential Being, 
according to Parmenides, are fully identical. This proposition 
which seems to be abstractly ontological, assumes however quite 
a different meaning when we consider that Parmenides regards 
Being or “that which is” as signifying strict corporeality; and 
that to him Being and corporeal extension are one and the same 


thing.” This view of Parmenides is particularly brought out. 


*¢ Socrates’ other illustration, namely his attempt to compare the Idea 
with “the days which is one and the same in many places at once and yet 
continuous with itself,” (131B) likewise fails to convince Parmenides.— 
In the Timaeus, (524 ff.) however, Plato speaks of “a kind of being which 
is always the same... not itself going out to any other . . . of which 


the contemplation is granted to intelligence only.” ... “This is not — 


space.” “ True and exact reason vindicating the nature of true being, main- 
tains that (the image and space) ... cannot exist in one another... .” 

85 Frag. 4,3 (Diels): “‘H pév ori re xal ws ph elvar....” 

°° Frag. 5 (Diels): “ Td yap éorly voeitv re elvat—Compare also 
frag. 8, 34 ff. (Diels): “One and the same is thinking and that which is 
being thought of (vé6nua). For you cannot discover thought without Being 
in which it is expressed. For there is nothing aside from Being. ...” 

** Hence non-being means, accordingly, incorporeality or “ empty space.” 
This dual meaning of Being, according to which this term signifies “ full- 
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in his metaphor namely where he suggests that “were he to 


spread out a large piece of cloth and cover a multitude of men, 
there would be one whole including many. ... And would you 
say, Socrates, that the whole cloth, or a part of this cloth only 
enshrouds each individual man, and different parts of this cloth 
enshroud different men?” (131C)** Thus it seems that some 


of the apparently insurmountable difficulties which we en- 


counter in the Parmenides, particularly in the antinomial pas- 
sages, are due to the fact that Parmenides identifies every form 
of Being or existence with corporeal extension. | 

The second positive dogma found in the Parmenides is, in my 
opinion, the assertion that the Ideas in their transcendental 
essence are absolutes and as such cannot exist in us. (133BC) 
For otherwise they could no longer be absolutes. This thoroughly 
transcendental nature of the Ideas, however, has certain far 
reaching consequences which, at first sight, seem to stiflle any 
possible attempt to construe a valid relationship between the 
Ideas themselves as the object of rational knowledge, and the 
perceiving mind as the knowing rational subject: “The ideas, 
being such as we say they ought to be, must remain unknown 
...” (133BC-134BC) For in their absoluteness and trans- 
cendency “ they cannot exist in us.” (183BC) And “ therefore 


if the ideas are what they are in relation to one another, their 


true essence is determined by a relation among themselves, and 
has nothing to do with the resemblances . . . which are in our 
sphere.” (133C) Since “ these absolute essences have nothing 
to do with us, nor we with them, they are concerned solely 


ness ” or spacial extension as well as “ reality,” finally leads to the proposi- 


tion that the empty space cannot be. Compare frag. 8, 34 ff.; 4, 3ff.; 7, 1 
(Diels). 

$8 Compare also Parm. 131DE: “ Suppose that one of us has a portion of 
absolute smallness; this is but a part of small, and therefore the absolute 


small is greater. If the absolute small be greater, then that to which the 


part of the small is added will be smaller and not greater than before.” 
This type of reasoning is but the product of a way of thinking which 
identifies Being with corporeal extension. 
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with themselves and not with ourselves.” (134A) Only “ abso- 
lute knowledge will answer to absolute truth ... ; and each 
absolute knowledge will answer to each kind of absolute Being. 
...°® But the knowledge we have will only answer the truth 
which we have.” (1834AB) Hence it seems that we do not, and 


-eannot, have the Ideas themselves in their transcendental abso-— 


luteness, because we cannot share in absolute knowledge. 
(184BC)*° | 

All we may truly possess of the absolute Ideas are 
“thought ” (vénua) which, however, cannot do full justice to 
the real essence of these Ideas. Hence Socrates’ suggestion that 
Ideas are perhaps mere “thoughts” which “ have no proper 
existence except in our minds,” (132B) is sharply rebuked by 
Parmenides who uses the following ontological argument to dis- 
prove Socrates’ contention: Even individual “ thoughts” must 
be “thoughts of something” which actually exists. (182BC)* 
Thus Socrates’ explanation does not appear to be acceptable. 
There remains but one possible solution which seems to be im- 
plied, although not expressly mentioned in the Parmenides: 
Primarily the Ideas are, in an objective sense, “ patterns fixed 


in nature” and, therefore, something which exists for itself, in| 


itself, and by itself.** They are, to use Kant’s terminology, akin 


8° This is another example where Parmenides identifies “thought” and 
Being, that is, corporeal extension. | 3 

‘© Plato also discusses the possibility that “no one is more likely than 
God to have this absolute knowledge” (134CD)—a definitely Neo-Platonic 
argument which defines the Ideas as thoughts within the Divine Mind. But 
if this be so, he adds, God in His absolute knowledge cannot know us or 
know of the “things of men.” (134DE) 

‘1 This is a typically Parmenidean argument (see note 36, supra) which 
Plato apparently accepts.—The basic misunderstanding between Plato and 
Parmenides seems to rest upon the fact that Plato insists on the imma- 
terial reality of the Ideas, while to Parmenides all reality is material, that 
is, corporeal extension. In this sense, and in this sense alone, we hight call 
Plato’s idealistic metaphysics a form of immaterial Eleatism. 

‘? Had Plato defined his Ideas as mere “ patterns” (mapadeiypara), and 
desisted from calling them “ fixed in nature,” then Plato’s form of Idealism 
would be akin to Kant’s “subjective Idealism.” 
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to the “‘ Ding-an-sich ” in that they endow our subjective judg- 


ment about things with objective or universal validity. In 
other words, these Ideas make it possible for us to attain valid 
and intelligent knowledge of the “ other things.” As soon as we 
conceive of these objective and absolute Ideas and their abso- 


Jute or transcendental essence they lose their original “trans- 


cendency ” and turn into “thoughts.” ** They become “ imma- 
nent”’ to our subjective and relative mind in that they will 
have to submit so to speak to the subjectivity of our conceptual 


definitions or understanding with which we “ take hold ” of the 


objects of human understanding. Hence the term “ thought,” 
applied to the Ideas, does not express their ultimate nature, but 
merely describes the mode in which they appear on the psycho- 
physical and finite—relative—horizon of man. In this latter 
sense, and only in this sense, the Ideas might also be called 
“thoughts only” which in their immanency “have no proper 
existence except in our minds.” (132B) Because in the original 
and pure transcendency, lacking any and every relation to the 
finite human mind, the Ideas would forever remain unknown 
and unknowable. (133BC; 184BC) This, according to Par- 
menides, is the great difficulty which arises when we affirm the 


Ideas to be absolute. (133A) 


But even conceived as mere subjective or individual 
“ thoughts ” the Ideas must, in the opinion of Parmenides, 
“always be thoughts of something which exists,” (132BC) 
namely of the Ideas themselves in their absoluteness or trans- 
cendency. (132C)*“* Hence Parmenides’ statement that that 


‘8 Tt should be noted here that the Platonic conception of immateriality 
or immaterial existence—something which Parmenides cannot accept—is in 
nowise coincident with our conception of the spiritual or psychological. 
The identification of spirit and incorporeality; the division of the world 
into mind and matter is definitely non-Platonic. 

‘« Here again Parmenides conceives the existence of the Ideas as being 
corporeal extension, while Plato argues along lines which suggest that he 
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“which is apprehended as being one and the same in all things, 
is the idea” (182C)—a statement, however, which in this form 


might be very misleading. or that which is here “ appre-_ 


hended ” is not the objective Idea as such, but merely our sub- 
jective comprehension of the Idea. In this manner Parmenides 
not only confounds two basically different things, namely the 
Idea in itself and our apprehension of the Idea, but he also re- 
fuses to draw that fundamental distinction which underlies the 
whole idealistic metaphysics of Plato: namely the distinction 
between corporeal existence or corporeal extension—the only 
mode of existence which Parmenides accepts—and incorporeal 
existence. I am inclined to assume that many of the puzzling 
problems posed by the Parmenides and particularly by the 
Parmenidean antinomies are due to these shortcomings of Par- 
menides ontology. The Ideas in their incorporeal reality are 
not mere “ thoughts,” for “ thought ” is but an expression which 
is being introduced to establish a relationship between the objec- 
tive Ideas and the subjective human mind. The objective reality 
and absolute essence of the Ideas always transcend “ thought,” 
something which Plato fully admits when he refuses to define 
his Ideas as mere “ thoughts,” or when he rejects the notion that 
these Ideas “ have no proper existence except in our minds.” 
(182B) If, therefore, the absolute Ideas, which constitute the 
foremost object of our rational knowledge, are as real as is their 
relationship to one another; and if they exist independent of 


the functions of our mind and “ have nothing to do with resem- 


blances which are in our sphere,” (133CD) then we can have 
only a very inadequate “ exact ” or “ scientific’ knowledge of 
these Ideas. (134A ff.) For our mind is unable to determine 
the Ideas in so far as they exist as “ things-in-themselves ” or as 
a system of “ things-in-themselves,” unless we were endowed 


has in mind their incorporeal existence. Unfortunately Plato never fully 
succeeds in clarifying this fundamental distinction which seems to be the 


crux of the whole argument. 
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"with an absolute mind. Only “ absolute knowledge will answer 


to absolute truth... but the knowledge we have will only answer 
to the truth we possess.” (134AB) 

The general characteristics which Plato in the Parmenides 
develops for the essence of the Ideas appears to apply to every 
and all “ class-concepts ” with the result that the world of imma- 
terial Being would be populated with the archetypes of every- 
thing existing within the world of experience. (130A ff.) As a 
matter of fact, Socrates concedes, although not without some 
misgivings, (1380C) that there are Ideas of everything that is 
possible, of things, qualities, and relations; of the ugly and bad 
as well as of the good and beautiful. The very thought that also 
se things vile and paltry ” may have “an idea distinct from the 
things with which we come in contact,” however, shocks Socrates, 
as does the realization that such foul things could be met in the 
realm of pure conceptual forms. (130BC) But the Parmenides 


does not tell us of any principle that could serve as a definite 


criterion for the selection of those “ class-concepts” that were 
to be regarded worthy of dwelling in the world of pure Ideas. 
Hence Socrates becomes greatly disturbed and confesses that at 


_ times he begins “ to think that there is nothing without an idea.” 


“ But then,” he continues, “ when I have taken up this position, 


I run away, because I am afraid that I may fall into a bottom- 


less pit of nonsense, and perish....” (130D) Against Parme- 
nides’ suggestions that the Platonic world of Ideas might also 
contain the pure conceptual forms of “ things vile and paltry ” 
Plato’s philosophy apparently has no effective defense. Nor do 
the various examples cited by Plato permit us definitely to 
recognize any really systematic procedure of selecting those 
class-concepts which are found deserving the exalted title of 
Ideas. We may say that only by way of intimation Plato seems 
to put the emphasis more and more strongly upon attributes 
expressing worth (goodness, justice, beauty), mathematical re- 
lations which rest upon categorical definitions (greatness, small- 
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ness, number, etc.), and the types of species in the organic 
world; while, on the other hand, he seems not to reckon among 
the Ideas mere concepts of relation, negative notions, and things 
artificial. This is what Socrates has in mind when he says that 
he always returns “to the ideas of which I was just now speak- 
ing ”—“‘ the ideas of the just and the beautiful and the good” 
(130B)—“ and occupy myself with them.” (130D) 

Let us now take up once more the problem of the Parme- 
nidean antinomies, that is, those passages where in breathless 
sequence Parmenides himself bombards the young Aristoteles 
with question after question. The absence of precise and clear 
cut definitions or conceptual delineations of the proper meaning 


of terms or whole statements makes it impossible to state with > 


any degree of certainty or definiteness what in each individual 
instance the particular purpose of this breath taking “ cross- 
examination ” could be. With a mounting sensation of uneasi- 
ness and vexation we try to keep up with the formulation and 
development of all these propositions or “ quodlibeta”’ which 
_ follow one another without interruption or let-up. In the face 
of this verbal whirlwind one feels, and perhaps is supposed to 
feel, like Meno who confesses to Socrates: ‘‘ I used to be told, 
before I knew you, that you are always doubting yourself and 
making others doubt. And now you are casting your spell over 
me, and I am: simply getting bewitched and enchanted, and am 
at my wit’s end. And if I may venture to make a jest upon 
you, you seem to me both in your appearance and in your power 
over others to be very like a ray fish which electrifies and 
paralyses those who come near him and touch him, as, I think, 


you have electrified me. For my soul and my tongue are really 


paralysed, and I do not know how to answer you.... And 
I think that you are very wise in not voyaging and going away 


from home, because if you did in other places as you do in 


Athens, you would be cast into prison as a magician.” (Meno 
79E ff.) There is little doubt in my mind that Plato fully 
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intends to cast a spell over the reader, and to bewitch and elec- 


trify him until he is at his wit’s end. In short, the real sig- 
nificance of the Parmenidean antinomies seems to consist not so 
much in Plato’s effort to ridicule the cheap Megarian art of 
dialectical dichotomy, but rather in his intention to teach the 
reader to stand upon his own intellectual feet and to distinguish 
judiciously truth from falsehood in this web of logomachical 
confusion. 

_ By creating serious doubts in the mind of the reader as to the 
validity and correctness of some of these propositions or infer- 
ences drawn from them, Plato actually compels the reader to 
exercise his own intellectual and critical faculties to the utmost. 
And in doing so the reader will soon be able to discern between 
what is mere dialectical shallowness or an outright logical elen- 
chus, and what is a truly teneable or valuable assertion. I should 
venture to say that there are three main points which Plato ap- 
parently essays to put across: (a) if the absolute and abstract 
‘““QOne ” should be conceived as being real and existent, but 
solely in the sense of abstract and absolute singleness, then any 
concrete conception about Being, that is, our whole understand- 
ing of the total factual reality becomes absolutely impossible 
and incomprehensible as does any concrete assertion about Being 
in general; (b) if mere concrete maniness, that is, the unde- 
fined “ many” deprived of the logical foundation of abstract 
conceptual unity or oneness, alone should be taken as being 
real and existent, then we might very well possess concrete con- 
ceptions or be able to formulate concrete assertions about the 
“many,” but these conceptions or assertions would com- 
pletely lack universal validity or meaning and, being no longer 
“modes” of rational knowledge, would be totally devoid of 
truth; (c) The “ One” must be conceived of in such a manner 
that it contains logically or analytically the “many.” In other 
words, the “many,” in order to attain rationally valid sig- 
nificance, in a logical sense presuppose the “ One,” that is, sys- 
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tematic and methodic unity which, on the epistemological plane, | 


endows these “many” with universally valid meaning and 
“truth.” Conversely, the “many” are posited along with the 
-“ One,” and are logically “contained ” in the “ One.” For what 
other rational purpose could the “ One ” have except the logical 
validation of the ““many:” No valid conceptual ‘‘ many” with- 
out the “One; ” no “particulars” without “ universals.” 
Accordingly we might interpret the real meaning of the Par- 
menidean antinomies as follows: If the Ideas (1) are abso- 
lutely autoncmous and separate essences and as such (a) exist, 


(b) do not exist; or if the Ideas (II) are related to the “other © 


things ” and as such (a) exist, (b) do not exist: what, then, 
would be the result in each case (A) for the Ideas themselves, 
(B) for the “ other things.” The answer to all these queries is 
that the Ideas would forever remain completely unknown and 
unknowable if they should be conceived as being absolutely 
autonomous and separate essences devoid of any and every rela- 
tion to the “ other things.” But then nothing that would be 
significant either for these Ideas themselves or for these “ other 
things ”’ could ever be inferred either from the existence or the 
non-existence of the Ideas. If, on the other hand, the Ideas 
were not to be understood as something absolutely unrelated to 
the “‘ other things ”’ but, at the same time, should be considered 
as being non-existent, then there could be no valid truth and, 
hence, no rational knowledge of the world. If, therefore, we 
are still insisting upon the possibility or actuality of rational 
knowledge, we will have to assume that the Ideas are, or to be 
more exact, exist and as such are in some way related to the 
“‘ other things,” the phenomena. But, again, if this is the case, 
how are we to conceive the nature of their Being, their true 
essence as well as their relation to the “other things?” 

From all this follows that the Eleatic doctrine of the 
immutable, unchangeable, undistinguishable, indivisible, and, 
hence, unrelated absolute singleness of Being in its stark “ im- 
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mobilism ” remains a conceptually empty and meaninglessly 
inoperative notion which cannot effectively be distinguished 
from mere nothingness or non-Being, because the same attributes 
will also apply to non-Being.** Contrary to the Eleatic tradi- 
tion, Plato insists that when we conceive of the “One” or of 
oneness, we posit at the same time, at least potentially or inferen- 
tially, the “many” or maniness; in other words, include the 
possibility of infinite series which through the possibility of 
infinite addition, multiplication, or division must be thought of 
in terms of the unlimited or infinite “ many.” For the Platonic 
“One” is an all-encompassing concept, all-encompassing as re- 
gards infinitely many possible “ many.” It might even be said 
that oneness itself, at least the oneness which is envisioned by 
Plato, outright demands maniness in the sense of potentially 
infinite series. Because oneness without infinite maniness, the 
‘One ” without the “ many ” is something worthless and mean- 
ingless, lacking, as it were, its proper justification as well as a 
valid and adequate object for the unfolding of its infinite func- 
tional significance. In addition, oneness requires maniness in 
order to distinguish itself, not only from the “many,” but also 
from the other “forms” of oneness. If, therefore, the “ one ” 
conceptually “harbors” the “many” or, at least, the infinite 


possibility of limitless “many,” then oneness and maniness 


constitute reciprocally related or correlative terms, corollaries, 


that is, which postulate one another. This is perhaps meant by 


the words that “‘ the one will have being, but its being will not 
be the same with the one; for if it were the same, it would not 
be the being of the one.” (142BC) For “ does not this hypo- 
thesis necessarily imply that the one is of such a nature as to 


have parts?” (142C) Because “if being is predicated to the 


one, if the one is... , and if being and the one are not one and 
the same; and since the one, which we have assumed, is — 


*©In the Sophist these problems are being discussed at length. 
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must not the whole, if it is one, itself be, and have for its parts 
one and being? And is each of these parts—one and being— 
to be simply called a part, or must not the term “ part ”’ be rela- 
tive to the whole? ... But then that which is one is both a 
whole and has parts.” (142D) And “of the parts of the one 
. .. does either fail to imply the other? Is the one wanting to 
being, or being to the one ?’—Impossible.—Thus each of the 
parts also has in turn both one and being... .” (142DE) 
Obviously, all these expositions and explanations contribute 
very little to the solution of what is perhaps the most pressing 
issue of Plato’s entire theory of Ideas, namely the relation of 
the Ideas to the “‘ things,” of the “ One” to the “ many.” This 
is the more disappointing in view of the fact that we should 


expect the lengthy antinomial discussions of the Parmenides to 


enlighten us somewhat in this respect. For is it not particularly 
in the Parmenides that Plato is actually being confronted with 
and most seriously beset by this very crucial problem? We 
might perhaps offer the following solution to this problem—a 
solution which, as I see it, is not entirely contrary to the gen- 
eral tenor of the Parmenides: The Platonic Ideas in their rela- 
tion to the “ many ” denote unity, that is to say, unity of Being 
as well as unity of function. Thus the “many” derive their 
rational validity and meaning from this ultimate functional 
unity, from the unity, identity, and continuity of the Ideas. It 
is this unity which in an epistemological sense so to speak 
“ereates”’ the “ many ”’ or the diversity by “ validating ” these 
“many.” For the conceptual validity or significance of the 
“many” is always grounded in the unity, identity, and con- 
tinuity of the Idea, the conceptual “‘ One” or oneness. Thus 
any concrete concept, any detailed particular is but a “ func- 
tional link” or “functional step” in the specification of the 
Idea or Ideas; it is, in other words, a detailed specification of 
the uniform Idea itself. The unity, identity, and continuity of 
the Idea, which encompasses, at least potentially, all the pos- 
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sible “many,” contains also the possibility of creating the 
“many.” Hence the Idea in its unity constitutes the very 
“authority ” of every particular, imparting, as it were, formal 
validity to each and every particular. The refusal to admit 
this unity of function, that is, to accept the necessity of such 
an ultimate and uniform determination of the “ many” 
tantamount to a complete denial of the possibility of any ration- 
ally valid and, therefore, systematic knowledge of the world.*® 
The “ many,” then, are but the various forms of determination 
of the Idea by the Idea. And this determination is primarily 
an infinite rational process involving a potentially infinite num- 
ber or series of specifications and individuations of the initial 
basic determination of the Idea; it is, in other words, the func- 
tional diversification of the initial unity. In their various steps 
these specifications or individuations denote merely what might 
be called the rational or systematic “ administration ” of the 
unity, identity, and continuity of the Idea. Thus the par- 
ticulars, the “many,” are not so much related to the universal 
or the Idea by the fact that they might be subsumed or sub- 
ordinated to the universal. They are rather the infinite—actual 
and potential—specification, diversification, or individuation of 
the universal, the truly functional unfolding of the Idea in the 
sense of an infinitely dynamic and autogeneric process of eter- 
nally progressive and progressing series. What Plato calls the 
“participation of the many in the idea” (yéOefts) is, there- 
fore, an act of specification or determination of the Idea by the 
Idea, performed in, and made valid by the unity, identity, and 
continuity of the Idea. This interpretation of Plato’s principle 
of participation would also completely defeat Polyxenus’ and 
Aristotle’s argument of the tpitos dv@pwzos. 


_ ‘° Why such systematic order and unity should be preferable to mere con- 

ceptual chaos no system as such is able to answer by itself, because the 
_ last determining factor of a definite rational _— will always transcend 
the very system it controls. 
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Aside from all these problems and their solutions—solutions 
which for the greater part are rather implied than openly dis- 


cussed—the Parmenides contains a more general lesson, the im- 


portance of which is of the first magnitude. And this lesson is 
meant to leave a deep impression upon every serious student of 


philosophy. Although the Platonic philosophy as such is frought 


with many a difficulty which necessarily baffles or even dis- 
appoints the superficial reader, one must first of all grasp. the 
true purpose of this type of philosophy. One has to appreciate 
what is being said in defense of this type of Idealism and what 
is being adduced in order to overcome its apparent ‘‘ immanent ” 
difficulties. But above all, one must forever remember that 
any and every philosophy, which in its own particular way 
essays to deal with the most fundamental issues of total exis- 
tence and total knowledge, will always involve knotty problems, 
the solution of which might never be completely satisfactory to 
everyone. Hence one has also to realize that on a logical, dia- 
lectical, semantic, or “scientific ”’ basis any and every proposi- 


tion or argument can be torn to shreds by an apparently equally - 


valid or equipollent counter-proposition or counter-argument. 
But by falling back upon one’s own intellectual resources one 
will soon be able to point out, for instance, the nefarious elenchi 
- contained in many of Parmenides’ inferences. One will not 
only become aware of the many sly dichotomies avertedly or 
inavertedly disseminated by the crafty Eleatic dialectician, but 
also discover which portions of these antinomial statements are 
to be taken seriously and which are not. Only by doing this one 


will understand how all these various objections against Plato’s 


Idealism can effectively be refuted, and to what extent, if at 
all, they necessitate a change of Plato’s earlier views on the 
nature and function of the Ideas. But in order to do this suc- 
cessfully one must gain a firmer hold on true philosophy and 
become less disposed to listen to the vascillating opinions of 
other men. (130D) | 

But the Parmenides carries, in my opinion, an even more 
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far reaching philosophical message, a message, that is, which 


perhaps could best be expressed in the following poignant words: 
Cast behind you all conformity of the conventional “ scien- 


tific ”—dialectical, logico-analytical, or semantic—type of “ phi- 
losophy ” and acquaint men at first hand with Ideas. To be 
sure, many are puzzled or even incredulous as to how this first 
hand acquaintance is to be attained save by reason. But if we 
use reason as an instrument to deal with Ideas, this cannot be 
reason in the sense of a means of merely clarifying what comes 
to us solely by experience. For experience itself is a most 
elusive thing. If we should limit reason to sense experience 
alone we might gain perhaps simplicity and, again, confusion. 
But even this gain of simplicity will be made at the dire expense 
of intellectual richness. If, on the other hand, we expand rea- 
son to include Ideas we would, in turn, seriously restrict the 
application of the “ scientific method,” the validity of the logi- 
cal, semantic, or dialectical process. But we cannot turn to real 
philosophical or metaphysical authority unless we desist from 
clinging exclusively to this ‘‘ scientific method ;”’ unless in other 
words, we interpret experience and reason in a broader and 
deeper fashion, even though in the eyes of the narrow minded 
“logician ” this may entail a loss of “ scientific clarity.” Al- 
though the knowledge of Ideas lacks perhaps the preciseness and 
exactitude demanded—but not always attained—by the “‘ scien- 
tists,’ and often uses methods or makes statements which do 
not always allow for exact “ scientific ” confirmation, it never- 
theless is rightfully called knowledge, because it presupposes a 
participation in certain rational relationships which are as rea- 


‘sonable and valid as they are universal and necessary. If we 


would still have philosophy as envisioned by Plato, the term 
knowledge must of necessity be extended, therefore, to include 
experiences which are not only outside the limits of the senses 
and of sense experience properly so called, but which also defy 
experimental confirmation. Although we may gain by the 


- application of the “ scientific method ” a means of dealing with 
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sensate things, which means might perhaps be completely satis- 
factory to some people, we definitely lose thereby an oppor- 
tunity of expanding our knowledge beyond the sphere of imme- 
diate sensation, because in the application of this method we 
refuse at the very outset to admit the possibility and admis- 
sibility of such an expansion. Thus the serious question arises 
whether the uniformity and simplicity of the “ scientific 
method ” is not by chance won at the dire expense of adequacy 
in our treatment of the problem of knowledge in general. 

The knowledge of Ideas consists of rational judgments 
organized into a coherent body. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of value and worth, rational intuition, and the apprehen- 
sion of self-evident propositions and their rationally cogent 
implications. Hence this knowledge of Ideas, this meta-sensorial 
experience of Ideas is not so much an experience of a particular 
sense datum verified or verifiable by “ science ” or the “ scien- | 
tific method,” as a swt generis rational and intelligent interpre- 
tation of a body of sense data; a total evaluation of total rational 
and emotional life. If, on the other hand, we insist that truth 
must be limited to “ scientifically ” confirmed sense data, then 
no truth or valid knowledge could be claimed for the Ideas. If, 
however, we are ready to concede that certain of our rational 
attitudes simply imply the taking for true something of which 
the verification—“ scientific ” or empirical—is beyond our im- 
mediate reach, then the road to a less confined view of truth is 
left open. For such a concession in itself is the sole intelligent 
approach to a profounder truth above and beyond mere vexa- 
tiously verbose semantic or dialectical logomachies. In true 
philosophy we are, in the final analysis, searching for the “‘ bread 
of philosophic life ’’ and are not, as some would make us believe, 
primarily concerned with the fruitless and at times exasperat- 
ing sharpening of our “ methodological blades” to the neglect 
of the “ philosophic bread ” which as often as not is completely 
discarded by the “ scientific purist.” Accordingly the knowledge 
of Ideas can never be confined to judgments confirmed by ex- 
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perience or experimental data alone. It must be understood as 
including a systematic and intelligent knowledge of the trans- 
cendental type as well as a rational understanding of the fact 
that the Ideas are in themselves the foundation and determina- 
tives of all intelligent experience. At the same time this knowl- 
edge of Ideas is to be conceived as being the starting point of an 
all encompassing interpretation and evaluation of the empirical 
world as a whole on the basis of those Ideas. But as the very 


starting point and basis of such a total interpretation and evalua- 


tion of the total empirical world the Ideas themselves are, in 
some way, no longer of this empirical world. The real issue, 


- therefore, is whether or not, in the final analysis, we improve 
the total knowledge situation by refusing to allow the term 


“knowledge ” to be applied to the Ideas. Both Idealism and 
“ scientific method ” make claims as to the nature and founda- 
tion of truth. Both rely upon certain forms of thought common 
to all minds: but Idealism always stresses the universal overall 


_ situation which is confronted by all minds, wills, and emotions ; 


while “science ” emphasizes the particular changing facts of 
which our supposedly “ exact’ and detailed knowledge of the 
empirical world is made up. | 

Knowledge of Ideas eternally stands for loyalty to Ideas and 
the intelligent power which not only conceives them, but which 
is also working in and through them. To respond with loyalty 
to the “ call of Ideas ” is to find out more and more about these 
Ideas and to achieve an ever more complete understanding of 
what they truly mean. This loyalty is primarily an expression 
of, or to be more poignant, a conviction as to the meta-empirical 
appropriateness of certain rational or emotional commitments 
rather than a statement or body of statements of opinion about 
matters of the empirical actuality. Such commitments are, by 
their very nature, above verification in the strict sense of “ scien- 


tific verification.” Nevertheless, they will always appeal to and 


attract that type of mind which cannot be confined to the nar- 
rowness and futility of mere logomachical pastime. In their 
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validity—validity in the widest sense of the term—such com- 
mitments, again, can and will appeal to a form of practical 
verification which in the total significance of the world and in 
the total flow of time and history leads to an assurance that 
could not be called arbitrary or nonsensical. For who would 
deny the actuality of the practical efficacy of Ideas in the his- 
tory of mankind? But Ideas in their meta-empirical meaning 
should not be defined in a manner which would allow the 
manipulation of the ‘ super-sensorial”’ to become a means of 
expressing and condoning strange practices by strange men in 
their efforts to employ them for strange purposes the end of 
which is only known to them. Ideas are not to be made light of; 
neither are they to be used or spoken of merely for the sake of 
displaying one’s supposed dialectical astuteness. or the Ideas 
and the knowledge of Ideas are a very serious topic, which fact 
alone should oblige one to abstain from using them in vain or 
fraudulently. 

If, on the other hand, when dealing with basic philosophical 
problems, we should put the emphasis merely upon clarity and 
“ scientific certainty ” of knowledge at the expense of its range, 
then the domain to which the term knowledge could be applied 
would be definitely and seriously limited, if not entirely reduced 
to nil. No one, including Plato, will quarrel with a procedure 
which enables us to distinguish between what is “clearly” aud 
what is “less clearly ” known. The real issue arises, however, 
when as a by-product of this very procedure—not so much by 
design as by an “unscientific” usage of this procedure—the 


domain of the “less clearly” known turns into that of the 


absolutely unknown or absurd. This is exactly what Plato 
combats most vigorously. For to him matters which are but 
dimly perceived and, hence in some respect, are incapable of 


“exact scientific” formulation, are by no means “out of 


bounds ” or tantamount to something which is _ known at all 
or the assertion of which is plain “ nonsense.’ 
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The really relevant knowledge of Ideas is to be found in the 
fact—based upon belief—that these Ideas in their reality are 
held to possess real efficacy and as affecting not only the whole 
sensate world, but also the course of historically significant 
events. This distinctly “ idealistic ” interpretation of the world 
and of history is made with the realization that it might perhaps 
be mistaken, but nevertheless, is made in the firm belief that 


- the evidence which supports and justifies this mode of interpre- 


tation outweighs the evidence to the contrary. To Plato, Ideas 
are qualities or essences which for their validity and reality do 
not depend on the human subject and his way of reasoning about 
them. Yet they cannot be said to remain without profound 
meaning and significance for the human subject and his tem- 
poral existence. The knowledge of Ideas thus implies a belief 
that these Ideas are as effective as they are real, and that true 
and valid statements can be made about them. Hence any judg- 
ment about the world which neglects to take account of them 
and their practical efficacy is incomplete in so far as it denies 
the possibility of our awareness that something which in itself 
is good, beautiful, and worthy, is also worthy of our acknowledg- 
ment. Obviously, then, the Ideas are clearly relevant to total 
life and to the sum total of human knowledge, in spite of the 
fully conceded fact that the “ idealistic method ” of interpreta- 
tion, evaluation, and verification does not always follow the 
dictates of the concise “scientific procedures” which are 
perhaps adequate to the purely sensate or exclusively empirical 
or “ instrumentalistic ” knowledge situation. But this lack of 
“scientific preciseness ” does not mean that we shall forever 
be debarred from the knowledge of Ideas and, thus, from phi- 
losophy in the highest sense of the word. 

In spite of their differences and their varying relevance to the 
different situations of fact, the Ideas always retain their com- 
mon attribute of being real, valid, and effective—a reality, 
validity, and effectiveness, that is, which in many instances are 
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independent of the concrete empirical situation in a way recog- 
nizable by reason alone. However, the manner of their appli- 
cation to the domain of empirical fact remains, of course, to 
some extent determined by these empirical factors. Ideas in 
themselves do not, and cannot, directly disclose novel facts or 
data which pertain to sense experience or “ scientific discovery,” 
but rather point oyt where such new facts will be uncovered. 
But there is always an ever expanding moral and intellectual 
growth in the knowledge of Ideas. Hence the term Idealism in 
the Platonic sense should be applied to that attitude of intel- 


lectual, voluntary, and emotional commitment which not only 


denotes devotion and loyalty to the perfect, but which in its 
last motives is but an expression of the better man’s eternal long- 
ing for his heavenly home. The Ideas should, therefore, be 
accepted and the knowledge of Ideas be asserted not so much in 
spite of possible arguments or even evidence to the contrary, 
but rather in scorn of all epistemological, dialectical, logical, 
and “scientific ”” consequences. For Idealism in the Platonic 
sense is primarily a description of a mental and moral state of 
man. But this state does not ignore or neglect completely all 
intellectual considerations in that it overreaches the intellect. 
It is rather that intelligent philosophical attitude which dis- 
covers and maps out a realm of thought where the relatively 
fruitless analytical process of weighing factual experience on 
the scale of verbal controversies becomes somewhat less relevant. 


The real and most general message of the Parmenides is ° 


perhaps this: that we should abandon the notion that commonly 
accepted and rationally acceptable knowledge and truth can be 
gained only on the level of “ scientific ” experience and the logi- 
cal or analytical process. For the Ideas hold good no matter 
what experience and “logic” may “ prove,” being, as it were, 
the embodiment of eternal greatness in the passage of empirical 
facts and the change of human reasoning. _ 


ANTON-HERMANN CHROUST. 


Wniversity of Notre Dame. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE FUNCTION OF THE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY IN A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


UR Catholic colleges and seminaries are often criticized 
for not placing enough emphasis in their curriculum on 


~ the history of philosophy and for failing to recognize the im- 


portant role it plays in the formation and progress of a vital and 
dynamic philosophy. For the most part these strictures are 
unwarranted and are often based on the false assumption that 
one can subrogate the history of philosophy for philosophy 
itself. The function of the history of philosophy in a philo- 
sophical education is essenttally ancillary and the inexorable 
factor of time will allow an extensive and detailed study of past 
and contemporaneous thought in an undergraduate curriculum 
only at the expense of speculative philosophy. 

Granted this, however, must we not honestly admit that there 
is some foundation for this criticism in the attitude of mind 
of many teachers of scholastic philosophy? Their approach to 
other systems of thought is too often only negative and polemical 
while they are inclined to disparage or disregard the positive 


contribution of non-scholastic philosophers to the philosophia 


perennis. They interest their pupils in the doctrines of Plato, 
Descartes, Kant or James, for instance, only to the extent that 
these philosophers furnish them with material for refutation so 
that they may further emphasize the truth of their own system. 
They seem to forget the advice of the Angelic Doctor when he 
wrote, | 

Oportet enim eos qui volunt sufficienter judicare de veritate quod non 


exhibeant seipsos sicut inimicos eorum de quorum dictis est judicandum, 
sed sicut arbitros et disquisitores pro utraque parte. 


* De Coelo et Mundo, lect. 22. 
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Even Augustine, Scotus, Ockham, Suarez and John of St. 
Thomas, as the case may be, are not exempted from this un- 
chivalrous procedure and students are sometimes left with the 
impression that a doctrine which is the common heritage of these 
Christian philosophers is the exclusive possession of the par- 
ticular scholastic system with which they have been inculcated. 

Because we have been too often remiss in developing a sympa- 
thetic attitude among our students to the sincere, though often 
misguided, efforts of others than scholastics to solve the prob- 
lems of philosophy and because, as a result, we have become 
hidebound to a highly technical and often outmoded termin- 
ology, those who have finished our course in philosophy often 
find it unnecessarily difficult to enter into contact with other 
philosophers or to exert anything like the influence which they 
should have on modern thought. We are all familiar with the 
technique sometimes employed in scholastic manuals of listing 
adversaries with the barest digest of their thought in the pre- 
notes of a thesis so that subsequently in the “ objections ” these 
bloodless wraiths of what was once a living doctrine might be 
summarily dispatched to the limbo of forgotten theory by the 
rapier-thrust of a clever distinction. It is obvious that this 
method of refuting an adversary may easily degenerate into the 
self-complacent pastime of jousting at windmills or of construct- 
ing strawmen so that they may easily be knocked down. For, 
since the method is primarily intended to bring out the truth 
of the thesis, it is open to the danger of emasculating or even 
falsifying the position of an adversary by the very conciseness 
of the formulae to which his thought is reduced. Such a method 
would be highhanded and unfair, if it were not supplemented 
by a more detailed study of other systems in the history of 
philosophy. | 

A purely controversial attitude toward the systems of other 
philosophers is hardly the most conducive to philosophical 
progress. Often the best refutation of error is not achieved by 
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directly denying another’s viewpoint but by completing or sup- 
plementing it or by integrating its measure of truth with one’s 
own philosophy. Besides, the philosopher who adopts a purely 
polemical attitude toward other philosophies runs the risk of 
becoming less concerned with truth itself than with rigidly de- 
fending his own peculiar viewpoint at all costs. His mind 
becomes confined to certain fixed grooves of thought and tends 
to lose its natural suppleness and sensitivity to the stimulating 
influence of new ideas. But once the mind deliberately shuts 
itself off from the ideas of others, it becomes obstinately attached 
to a limited set of opinions. From such an attitude of mind 
there inevitably results two of the greatest obstacles to philo- 
sophical progress, mental stagnation and a false sense of intel- 

Needless to say, in condemning this kind of intellectual 
intolerance, we are not for a moment suggesting that any pro- 
fessor of philosophy who adopts the problematic method of 
teaching should make even a provisionary concession to error. 
Intellectual intolerance is often a virtue, for it is intellectually 
dishonest to compromise with the truth, even as a pedagogical 
procedure, when the truth is objectively evident. There are few 
serious philosophers, for instance, who are not intellectually 
intolerant as regards the proposition that two plus two can ever 
make five. What we contend is that a justifiable intolerance 
can never be based on ignorance, and is something other again 
than the obscurantism which deliberately tries to isolate the 
minds of those who are capable of understanding and perhaps 
assimilating the viewpoints of others. We use the words “ those 
who are capable” advisedly, for we are well aware that an 
indiscriminate study of the history of philosophy may be dan- 
gerous for some and therefore is not to be recommended for all. 

In view of these facts, if for no other reason, the publication 
of the first volume of a new History of Philosophy by Frederick 
Copleston, S. J., professor of that subject at the English house 
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of studies of the Society of Jesus, is a noteworthy event and 
fills a long-felt need.* The aim of the book, as Fr. Copleston 
states in his preface, “has been that of supplying Catholic eccle- 
siastical seminaries with a work that should be somewhat more 


detailed and of wider scope than the text-books commonly in 


use and which at the same time should endeavor to exhibit the 
logical development and inter-connection of philosophical sys- 
tems.” Manuals which have hitherto been available in English 
for students of scholastic philosophy, such as those of Turner, 


Glenn or Miller, are either now dated or furnish little more_ 


than the briefest of surveys. Other works, such as those of 
De Wulf or Gilson, are restricted to definite periods of history. 

Fr. Copleston is aware ‘that his book “‘ may occasion a cer- 
tain lifting of the eyebrows ” because it is professedly written 
from a definite point of view. “ The present writer,” he re- 
marks, “‘ adheres to the Thomistic standpoint that there is a 
philosophia perennis and that this philosophia perennis is 
Thomism in a wide sense.” * But what need, one might ask, 
is there for a history of philosophy written from a scholastic, 
or, for that matter, from any particular viewpoint? Will not 
an objective presentation of the various philosophical systems 
together with a critical study of their doctrinal content, con: 
sidered in itself and in its logical coherence, rather than in the 
light of the author’s personal viewpoint, suffice for a philo- 
sophical education that pretends to be liberal and catholic? In 
short, history consists in faithfully reporting the facts of the 
past and in giving an unbiased interpretation of their sig- 
nificance, and a scientific approach to the history of ideas should 
not differ from the attitude one should take to history in gen- 


*A History of Philosophy. Vol. I. Greece and Rome. By Frederick — 


Copleston, S.J. The Newman Bookshop. Westminster, Md. (American 
edition.) 1946. For a detailed review of Fr. Copleston’s book confer my 
article in the September issue of Thought and that of John wn S. J., 
in the Nov.-Dec. issue of the Month. 

* Op. cit., Introduction, p. 7. 
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eral. Far from serving a need, therefore, a history, even in 
text-book form, in which the personal philosophical preoccupa- 
tions of the author are allowed in any way to obtrude themselves 
would seem to be an educational menace. It would be the 
perversion of a scientific discipline, whose chief prerequisite is 
disinterestedness, into an instrument of dogmatism and intel- 
lectual intolerance. This, I venture to say, is a fair forecast 
of how many reputedly liberal educational and philosophical 
circles will react to the announcement of Fr. Copleston’s book— 
if, indeed, their relativistic prejudice will not dismiss it forth- 
with as a philosophical impertinence and not allow them to react 
at all.* 
_ There have been historians in the past—one might mention 
Tennemann, Tiedemann, Schleiermacher and Ritter—who 
labored under the illusion that they could write a history of 
philosophy independently of any philosophical presuppositions 


‘The above was written before the lengthy review of Father Copleston’s 
book by George Boas in The Philosophical Review of May, 1947 (pp. 325- 
331) came to my attention. On the whole the review is sympathetic enough 
but its author takes exception to a history attempting to exhibit “ the 
logical development and inter-connection of philosophical systems” or to — 
one written from a definite philosophical viewpoint, especially when that 
viewpoint is scholastic. This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
writing “from the scholastic point of view” for Professor Boas “ actually 
amounts, it should be said, to little more than treating ancient philosophy 


as a praeparatio evangelica.” (p. 326) The reviewer further remarks that 


Fr. Copleston “ nowhere states explicitly what he does mean by using 
Eusebius’ phrase.” The omission is understandable, since nowhere, as far 
as we are aware, does :Fr. Copleston ever use the phrase, at least in the 
bizarre context attributed to him by Prof. Boas. Equally unwarranted is 
the reviewer’s whimsical assumption that “it is not only probable, but, 
one might imagine, certain that Father Copleston would call only those 


_ thinkers and those thoughts Christian which have been termed Christian 


in the tradition of the Roman Catholic Church. Christian philosophy for 
him, since he is a Thomist, is a fairly definite set of ideas. But for those 


-of us who are not so fortunate, it is a confused mass of conflicting dogmas 


whose only similarity is the general name which they have borne.” (ibid.) 
The reviewer’s conclusion is that Fr. Copleston “ obviously knows the an- 
cient literature well and, if he had not felt himself obliged to be a modern 
Eusebius, he had the knowledge to write a genuine history.” (p. 329) 
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of their own. To assure scrupulous objectivity in their writing 
they proposed to test the value of the doctrinal content in any 
particular system by considering only its consistency with its 
assumed principle and the validity of this principle by its conse- 
quences and its capacity of development. But they themselves 
provided the best possible proof of how chimerical their concep- 
tion of the history of philosophy was by their failure to subordi- 
nate completely their own philosophical convictions to what they 
considered to be an uncompromising objectivity. One does not 
have to read far in Tennemann, for instance, to become aware 
that his interpretation and criticism of previous philosophy is 
governed throughout by the author’s Kantian viewpoint. 

If the history of philosophy is to be a critical science and not 
merely a sterile nomenclature and chronological classification of 
philosophical thought some norm of criticism has to be used. 
But what norm can an historian resort to, if it is not what he 
himself considers to be the truth? As Zeller once remarked, 


Philosophical impartiality does not consist in the absence of all pre- 
suppositions, but in bringing to the study of past events presuppositions 
that are true ... he who has formed no scientific opinion on philo- — 
sophical questions has an unscientific opinion about them.® 


In brief, only a good philosopher can write a worth-while history 
of philosophy. Yet, it is one thing to write a critical history 
of philosophy according to objective philosophical norms, estab- 
lished independently of any a priori historical thesis, and quite 
another to interpret previous philosophical systems, after the 
fashion of Hegel, in the light of an arbitrarily preconceived 
theory of what philosophy and its history should be. 

In his recent stimulating book Philosopher’s Quest® Pro- 
fessor Irwin Edman furnishes an interesting commentary on 
the futility of attempting to expound the views of philosophers 


® Presocratic Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 23. Alleyne’s translation. 
*The Viking Press, N. Y., 1947. 
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in complete abstraction from one’s own philosophy. His ideal 
as a teacher, he says, has been “ to present the various classical 
philosophers with almost aseptic detachment. It is not my 
business, as a teacher of philosophy, I feel, to inculcate stu- 
dents with my own point of view, to convert them to a doctrine, 
to give them a magic formula of wisdom.”"” He seems to have 
succeeded so well in communicating this spirit of “ objectivity ” 
to his students that even the “ Irish Catholic boy has come a 
long way this term. He has managed to keep his faith out of 
it for the most part.” ® Yet, even so, he has to confess that his 
feigned impartiality could not dissemble from his students the 
fact that he entertained some definite philosophical convictions 
of his own, particularly a tendency to materialistic naturalism. 
‘“‘T think, or I like to think, that they recognize my own lean- 
ings toward what one may call a basic human orthodoxy, as 
contrasted with the orthodoxies.of the churches and the official 
schools; a sense of the natural—eall it if one will the material— 
world which partially sustains and partly defeats all our ideals, 
our arts and our adorations.” ° 

What is most to be deplored in Edman’s contention that a 
teacher ought deliberately to cultivate complete detachment from 
his own viewpoint in imparting a sympathetic understanding 
of philosophies other than his own is, to be sure, not the objec- 
tivity at which it strives, but its underlying assumption that the 
function of the history of philosophy is to provide one with a 
philosophy. But history can no more provide us with a phi- 
losophy than can philosophy furnish us with a history. For, 
however paradoxical it may seem, philosophy transcends his- 
tory, even though it necessarily evolves in and through history. 
Philosophy may be defined as the rational explanation of the 
universe and of the inner nature of reality in terms of its 
_ primary causes and its ultimate destiny. Considered objectively . 


. Op. cit., p. 262. 
266. 
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and in itself, it is the rational expression of an impersonal 
metaphysical necessity or logic inherent in reality and, thus 
viewed, it is independent of the vagaries of the human mind 
and of the vicissitudes of history. To use a phrase of Spinoza 
but without his rationalistic implications, it is the ordo et 
connexio idearum which faithfully represents the ordo et con- 
nexio rerum.’ In this sense there can be but one philosophy, 
the true philosophia perennis, which, once acquired, is unchang- 
ing because the metaphysical structure of reality which it repre- 
sents is immutable—though the formulae in which it is pro- 
posed may be subject to certain modifications. But change is of 
the essence of history. How then can there be a history of 
philosophy 

There is a history of philosophy for the simple reason that 
the human mind is not intuitive but abstractive and discursive. 
An integral metaphysics is never revealed to it as a system tout 


fait but must be arduously elaborated as human reason developes 


new insights in the course of time. Thus philosophy may also 
be considered subjectively as the “love of wisdom” or the 
rational mvestigation into the final and most universal causes 
of things. The history of philosophy will then be the critical 
exposition of the successive efforts of the most outstanding 
human minds of the past to satisfy this love of wisdom in giving 
expression to what they sincerely believe to be an adequate and 
systematic explanation of the universe. From the present his- 


torical perspective of human reason some of that. explanation 


will undoubtedly prove to be erroneous or in need of further 
emendation or completion. Yet in every philosophy worthy of 
the name there will invariably be found elements which can 
either be directly incorporated into the framework of the peren- 
nial philosophy or at least prove suggestive of hitherto unsus- 
pected aspects of being. Hence we must accept the Hegelian 


10 Cf. Hthica, II, Prop. VII. 
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distinction of the internal and external history of philosophy. 
In other words, we must distinguish between the doxographical 
history of human reason, the perennial philosophy itself, and 
of the inner development and interconnection in true ideas on 
the one hand and on the other the biographical or annalistic 
history of philosophers and of their distinctive attempts to solve 
the enigma of being. And in the final analysis we find that 
there can be no raison d’étre for the history of philosophy save 
philosophy itself which in its objective content transcends the 
history which conditions its development. 

Professor Edman would undoubtedly refuse to admit this. 
He would reduce the internal to the external history of phi- 
losophy because he is apparently unwilling to acknowledge the 
basis of that distinction, the.validity of metempirical knowledge. 
But once a philosopher assumes that there is no logic or rea- 
son in things or, at least, that the rational character of the 
cosmos is unknowable, life and the universe can hold no mean- 


_ ing for him save possibly one that is pragmatistic. Then history 


itself becomes irrational and to give it some semblance of intel- 
ligibility recourse is had to historicism. The history of phi- 
losophy is reduced to a purely descriptive and chronological 
inventory of the chance thoughts and afterthoughts of indi- 
viduals and of the interplay of isolated opinions. An attempt 
is made to explain the origin and development of philosophy by 
appealing solely to factors more or less outside the nature of 
reason, to the “ Zeitgeist,” for instance, or to racial, religious, 
social or economic causes. Philosophy itself is no longer looked 
on as a rational explanation of a meaningful whole, articulated 
according to an objective system of hierarchical values, or a 
norm of conduct. It now becomes a matter of rationalizing 
one’s instinctive responses to the practical problems of life and 


of adjusting one’s attitudes to environment and the fortuitous 


course of events. The study of philosophy’s evolution is reduced 
to the status of a chapter in philology and the history of litera- 
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ture or toa sophisticated appendage to a course in general cul- 
ture. The course in the “ Introduction to Philosophy,’ which 

Edman conducts at Columbia, is not, judging by his description © 
of it in the chapter of his book entitled “‘ End of the Term,” an 
introduction to philosophy but only to philosophers and their 
subjective orientations to the riddle of life. But, as St. Thomas 


remarked so well, 


Studium philosophiae non est ad hoe quod sciatur quid homines sen- 
serint, sed qualiter se habeat veritas rerum.?? 


The complaint most often voiced against the teaching of phi- 
losophy in most of our non-Catholic colleges and universities 
is that it amounts to little more than a history of philosophy. 
But the blame should not be laid against the history of phi- 
losophy but against the false, unscientific view of what consti- 
tutes it, itself a consequence of a false conception of philosophy. 
The history of philosophy, as often taught today, is deliberately © 
divorced from any viewpoint because too often those who teach 
it have no definite viewpoint or philosophy of their own by 
which to measure its meaning. The only teacher who will shy 
from indoctrinating his pupils in his own viewpoint is one who 
seriously doubts that his own viewpoint is true. (Nowadays 
the most sinister connotations are attached to the word “ indoc- 
trination ” because in this age of relativism any “ doctrine ” is 
looked at askance as a relic of an outmoded dogmatism and 
absolutism. Indoctrination, needless to say, is not necessarily 
synonymous with dogmatic pronouncement or inculcation with 
ready-made formulae for the solution of philosophical problems, | 
as Edman seems to think. It need not preclude a cooperative 
effort of teacher and pupil to reason out a comprehensive phi- 
losophy of life, starting from the data of experience. ) 

Is it surprising that only a dilettante interest can be aroused 
for the history of philosophy, if its only philosophical import is 


11 De Coelo et Mundo, lect. 22. 
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assumed to be the negative one of providing an entertaining and 
protracted illustration of the argument that has been classical 
since the days of Sextus Empiricus for scepticism—or, as this 
intellectual defeatism is euphemistically called today, rela- 
tivism? A relativistic philosophy is a contradiction in terms 
because there can be no adequate object for a philosophy, which 
pretends to be more than a purely external history of ideas, save 
absolute being. Human reason can dominate the history of ideas 
only from the metaphysical vantage ground of absolute being. 
Otherwise it will have to surrender to history and historicism 
will be the result. Nor can philosophy rest satisfied with merely 
concluding to the existence of mind and matter and then simply 
juxtaposing them in an irreconcilable dualism or reducing one 
to the other. If it is to justify its survival as a science it must 
ultimately arrive at a synthesis of both in a transcendent abso- 
lute on the basis of a divine exemplarism and the analogy of 
being. Without Augustinian and Thomistic exemplarism no 
adequate explanation of reality is possible. Any philosophy 
which refuses to found reality on a transcendent absolute or to 
allow the capacity of unaided human reason to attain that abso- 
lute by way of analogy from sensible data must ultimately 
reduce itself to an ambiguous scientism or to a vapid logic sub- 
stituted for a metaphysic. But a philosophy without a genuine 
metaphysic or ontology is a misnomer. Modern philosophy 
finds itself at an impasse, has no role to play in a liberal educa- 
tion and cannot serve as the basis of a stable and consistent 
moral, social or political order because it has arbitrarily rejected 
the notion of an absolute independent of the mind and trans- 
cending the world of sensible appearances. 

In the report of the Commission of the American Philo- 
sophical Association Professor Hendel of Yale recognizes the 
basic reason why courses in the history of philosophy for the 
most part prove abortive in our schools. It is, as he observes, 
not because the manuals in use are so often copies of outmoded 
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German texts. The real reason is more fundamental than that. 
The present discontent, he says, 


reflects a feeling about the state of our philosophy today, its inadequacy, 
its lack of greatness and power. There is little hope of a cure for this 
defect in commissioning a number of scholars who may have done his- 
torical work on certain individual topics or figures to compose together 
a history of ideas. The result will be disjecta membra unless they 
achieve a common point of view. When they attain to a philosophy 
together, one which enlists their full conviction, and when they can 
rejoice in each other’s wisdom rather than their errors, they will have a 
significant history to tell.?? . 


Fr. Copleston’s recent book is noteworthy because, unlike so 
many other histories of human speculation which are written | 
with no clearly defined philosophy of the history of philosophy 
as a guide, it derives most of its virtues, not to mention its 
timeliness, from the author’s clear conception of what a truly 
scientific history of philosophy should be. He is well aware that 


the historian’s own personal philosophical outlook is bound to influ- 
ence his selection and presentation of facts or, at least, the _— 
that he lays on certain facts or aspects.1* : 


It is not that the historian who writes from another than the ~ 
scholastic viewpoint will not be equally objective and sincere 
in reporting the doctrines of philosophers. Yet his interpreta- 
tion of their significance will necessarily be different and 
perhaps misleading. 


Of two historians of ancient philosophy, each may make an equally 
objective study of the facts, e.g. of the history of Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism; but if the one man is convinced that all “ transcendentalism ” 
is sheer folly, while the other firmly believes in the reality of the tran- 
scendental, it is hardly conceivable that their presentation of the Pla- 
tonic tradition should be exactly the same. They may both narrate the 
opinion of the Platonists objectively and conscientiously ; but the former 
will probably lay little emphasis on Neo-Platonic metaphysics, for 


12 Philosophy in American Education, N. Y. Harpers, 1945, p. 216. 
18 Op. cit., Preface, p. v. 
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instance, and will indicate the fact that he regards Neo-Platonism as a 
sorry ending to Greek philosophy, as a relapse into “ mysticism” or 
“ orientalism,” while the other may emphasize the syncretistic aspect of 
Neo-Platonism and its importance for Christian thought. Neither will 
have distorted the facts, in the sense of attributing to philosophers 
opinions they did not hold or suppressing certain of their tenets or 
neglecting chronology or logical interconnection, but all the same their 
picture of Piatonism and Neo-Platonism will be unmistakably different.** 


_ To write with a particular viewpoint in mind does not, of 
course, mean that the historian will allow his personal philo- 
-sophical convictions to color his reporting of any philosopher’s 
thought. He will not attempt to interpret them in terms of 
his own philosophical beliefs or in the light of problems and 
conceptions peculiar to later periods of philosophy. A case in 
point is the tendency of some scholastic writers to regard Plato 
and those who have found their principal inspiration in Plato 
as the source of almost all our modern philosophical heresies 
and to read into those philosophers conceptions and viewpoints © 
that will support their a priori thesis. The objective historian 
will look upon an anachronism as the capital sin of his calling. 
He will therefore constantly bear in mind that every philoso- 
pher, however prophetic in his: utterances,—and St. Thomas is 
no exception—must be viewed in his concrete historical setting, 
in brief, as a child of his times. He will not be satisfied with 
secondary sources for a philosopher’s views and will realize that 
he can never attain a sympathetic understanding of another’s 
thought without a careful and extensive study of the philoso- 
pher’s writings themselves. Before reading the philosopher 
himself he will put aside his preconceptions not only about 
what the philosopher taught but also about his intentions, the 
meaning that he attaches to his terminology and the distinctive 
way in which he formulates his problems. Only after having 
thus tried to enter into the mind of the philosopher will he have 


14 Ibid. 
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recourse to secondary sources and commentaries in order to 
confirm or correct his own interpretation. | 

Much of the modern prejudice against a history of philosophy 
written from a definite standpoint is a reaction against the — 
Hegelian procedure of recording and interpreting the thoughts 
of the past merely in order to demonstrate some a priori thesis 
about the history of philosophy. But one can disavow the 
Hegelian postulate that the history of philosophy is the evolu- 
tion of “a single living mind,” gradually taking possession of 
itself through an ideal necessity manifested in the dialectical — 
succession of philosophical systems, and still admit that there 
is a necessary unity and continuity underlying all significant 
philosophical experience. For, as a philosopher himself, the 
historian will recognize that there are bound to be filiations in 
the various philosophical systems because a twofold a priori 
determines the course of philosophical development. First of 
all, the history of philosophy is conditioned by the objective a 
priori of a necessary and identical subject matter, universal 
being itself and its intrinsic rationality. It is an indispensable 
presupposition of any sane philosophy that the universe is not 
a chaos but a cosmos and that, even though it will always present 
a certain number of what Edman calls “ the miscellaneous facts 
of the world** which will resist analysis by the human intel- 
lect into any fixed set of categories, it is governed by objective 
laws which it is the function of philosophy to decipher. This 
* problematical ” factor in the history of philosophy is evi- 
denced in the perennial recurrence of the same general prob- 
lems as well as in the relatively few alternative lines, limited by 
the object of philosophy itself, along which any plausible solu- 
tion to philosophical problems can be attempted. It is for this 
reason that philosophy is a product of reason rather than of the 
constructive imagination. There is, in the second place, a fur- 


** Op. cit., p. 274. 
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ther constraining presupposition of all philosophical evolution 
in the uniform constitution and dynamic nature of the human 
intellect itself. For the laws of thought, the habitus primorum 
principiorum, are the same for all men. Philosophy concerns 
the rational and it is in the nature of reason, as it developes 
in the course of time, that there should be a unity and con- 
tinuity discernible beneath the differences and even the aberra- 
tions of the various philosophical sects. In brief, as Gilson 
often reminds us, man by his very nature is a metaphysical 
animal. 

Hegel once remarked that “eine Meinung ist mein,’ 
thing distinctively personal. If the history of philosophy is to 
amount to something more than a “ Vorrat von Meinungen,” an 
assortment of opinions, then we have to admit that its develop- 
ment is governed by an impersonal ideal necessity, founded at 
once in the intelligibility of objective reality and in the nature 
of reason itself. One may deny with impunity that there is an 
historical determinism in the succession of events but it is only 
-at the risk of complete intellectual bankruptcy that one can 
refuse to admit that the progress of philosophical speculation is 
without its immanent rationale. Because he is alive to this fact, 
Fr. Copleston realizes that writing a history of philosophy 


? gsome- 


from a definite standpoint is an advantage rather than a disadvantage. 
At the very least, it enables one to give a fairly coherent and meaning- 
ful account of what might otherwise be a mere jumble of incoherent 
opinions, not as good as a fairy-tale.1® 


A history of mere opinions cannot provide one with a phi- 
losophy. But a history of reason itself evolving into the peren- 
nial philosophy is an indispensable adjunct of philosophy For 
no philosophical doctrine can be fully understood save in terms 
of its historical genesis and gradual evolution. When ideas are 
studied without due consideration for their historical develop- 


16 Op. cit., Preface, p. vi. 
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ment they tend to become so many abstract catechetized for- 
mulae divoreed from conerete problems and no longer lived 
experiences and reasoned convictions. For no doctrine can be 
really significant unless it answers a specific problem which has 
presented itself in history and doctrines evolve only because 
their correlated problems develop in the course of time. When 
a problem is viewed statically and outside its historical per- 
spective, many of its deeper implications are bound to be 
overlooked. We cannot expect our philosophy to enlist the 
enthusiasm of our students if it is presented to them only in the 


light of some purely academic or a priori problems with little or 


no relevance to the burning questions which actually engage 
their attention and cry out for a solution. Is it any wonder 
that the majority of our college graduates who have been indoc- 
trinated in scholastic philosophy through the thesis method with- 
out the supplement of a history of philosophy retain but the 
vaguest notion of what philosophy is all about and think of. it, 
when they ever do, as a remote and rarified abstractionism ? 
Those who belittle the contribution of the history of phi- 


losophy to a philosophical education sometimes argue that, once © 


a philosophical truth is acquired, it is necessarily final and 
transcends history. To be sure, a doctrine which is true, by that 
_ very reason, is immutable and eternal. Yet, a philosophy which 
pretends to be a closed and final system is a dead philosophy. 
For the essence of life is immanent activity and for a phi- 
losophy to be alive it must be capable of further intrinsic de- 
velopment through the intussusception and assimilation of ma- 
terial that is foreign to it. In this connection Fr. Copleston 
makes two acute observations: 

a) to say that the Thomist system is the perennial philosophy does 
not mean that that system is closed at any given historical period and 
is incapable of further development in any direction. b) The perennial 


philosophy after the close of the Mediaeval period does not develop 
merely alongside of and apart from “modern” philosophy, but de- 
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velopes also in and through modern philosophy. I do not mean to 
suggest that the philosophy of Spinoza or Hegel, for instance, can be 
comprehended under the term Thomism; but rather that when phi- 
losophers, even if they would by no means call themselves “ Scholastic,” 
arrive by the employment of true principles at valuable conclusions, 
these conclusions must be looked on as belonging to the perennial 
philosophy.?? 


However much one might be. convinced that the philosophy 
of medieval scholasticism is final in the sense that its principles 
furnish us with the only adequate and integral interpretation of 
reality, no one can be presumptive enough to pretend that it is 
so comprehensive and exhaustive that it is no longer susceptible 
of intensive and extensive development. Truth is one but the 
aspects under which it can be viewed and the implications which 
it involves are many and diversified. “Cognitio autem veri 
non est respectu omnium unius rationis.” ** Because the intel- 
ligible is of such infinitely varied richness, it can never be 
grasped by limited human intelligence simultaneously in all its 
completeness but only gradually and from different points of 
view which are not infrequently only apparently contradictory. 
The error of many philosophers has been in their confusing an 
aspect of truth with the whole of truth. Because philosophical 


error is more often than not an exaggeration of some truth, we 


might not have arrived at a realization of that truth, had we not 


approached it through its exaggeration. Hence there is no 


philosophical system of the past which cannot offer us some 
element or, at least, some intimation of truth in its peculiar 
interpretation of reality. In this the history of the perennial 
philosophy resembles the history of dogma, the principal occa- 
sion of whose development has been the refutation of heresy or 
the need to clarify Christian doctrine because of its inadequate 
formulation. Not till we study ideas in their historical develop- 


17 Op. cit., p. 7. 
48St. Thomas, De Virt. in Comm., art. 12. 
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ment can we learn from history either the causes of the errors 
or the element of truth to be found in non-scholastic systems of 
philosophy. To quote the Angelic Doctor once more, 


Necesse est accipere opiniones antiquorum, quicumque sint, qui aliquid 
enunciaverunt de ipsa [anima]. Et hoc quidem ad duo erit utile. Primo, 
quia illud quod bene dictum est ab eis accipiemus in adjutorium nostrum. 
Secundo, quia illud, quod male enunciatum est, cavebimus.?® 


It has been said that there is no absurdity which some phi- 
losopher has not enuntiated. Perhaps it would be closer to the 
facts to say that there is no absurdity which those who have 
little or no acquaintance with the philosophers in question have 
not attached to their name. Let us remind ourselves that the 
absolutely absurd is inconceivable, much less enunciable. If 
familiarity with the writings of philosophers other than schol- 
astics affords us no other intellectual advantage, at least it 
may have an inspirational value, opening up unsuspected per- 
spectives on reality, suggesting new viewpoints or giving a fresh 
impetus and direction to our own reflections on the problems 
they have attempted to solve. For the genius of a philosopher is 
measured not only by his ability to develop all that is involved 
in his own peculiar vision of being but also by his talent for 
integrating and synthesizing other viewpoints than his own. 
Since truth is of many facets, exclusiveness of viewpoint offends 
against the very nature of the object of philosophy. It is for 
that reason that no philosopher has ever made a sweeping con- 
demnation of either past or contemporaneous thought other than - 
his own or that of his school with impunity. This was the error 
of Descartes and also of the scholastics of the decadence. 

Hence the history of philosophy must be studied, not for the 
sake of history, but for the sake of philosophy. Furthermore, 
it instills in us habits of intellectual pliancy and self-criticism, 
fosters an irenic spirit as regards questions of a controversial 


1° Comm. de Anima, lib. I, lect. II. 
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nature and imparts a sobriety and impartiality of judgment and 
a liberality and objectivity of viewpoint, which have always 
distinguished the greatest philosophical minds of the past. 
Finally, the study of the history of philosophy is not only use- 
ful but necessary, if we are to appreciate to the fullest extent 
the superiority of our own philosophy. For it is only by com- 
paring in detail the scholastic synthesis with the other systems 
proposed in the course of time that we can come to a full realiza- 
tion of its comprehensive character, of the grandeur, breadth 
and profundity of its vision of being, of the enduring solidity 
of its foundations, of the logical coherence of its systematic 
structure, of the fruitfulness of its doctrine and, finally, of its 
fidelity to the dictates of common sense amid so many diverse 
and, at times, short-lived answers to the enigma of reality. 


Dicens quod licet idquod unus homo potest immitere vel apponere ad 


cognitionem veritatis suo studio et ingenio sit aliquid parvum per com- 
parationem ad totam considerationem veritatis, tamen illud quod aggre- 
gatur ex omnibus “ coarticulatis,” id est exquisitis et collectis, fit aliquid 


magnum, ut potest apparere in singulis artibus quae per diversorum 
studia et ingenia ad mirabile incrementum pervenerunt.?° 


| James I. Conway, 8. J. 
Woodstock College, Md. 


20 St. Thomas, II Metphys., lect. 1. 
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SUBSTANCE, CAUSE AND COGNITION IN 
THOMIST THOUGHT 


O apology is needed for bringing the three notions of 
substance, cause and cognition into the framework of a 

brief sketch. Their status and meaning have been the subject 
of perhaps more controversy than any others in the realm of 
philosophy, and they are more closely connected than has been 
realized by thinkers other than the adherents of idealist schools. 


I. Cognition 

It is a commonplace that traditional Thomism has not de- 
veloped a detailed epistemology on account of the fact that ‘‘ the 
Critical Problem” did not in fact arise until the seventeenth 
century or thereabouts. Some modern exponents of Thomist 
thought, notably M. Gilson, have gone so far as to assert that 
the very statement of the problem, in terms which ask for a 
criterion of truth in knowledge, is out of place in a philosophy, 
which, M. Gilson contends, cannot be “critical.” However 
this may be, the fundamental epistemological problems cannot 
be escaped so easily. | 

The notion of knowledge in St. Thomas is undoubtedly basi- 
cally Aristotelian in its original inspiration. Rooted in the 
belief, stated at the opening of the Metaphysica, that it is man’s 
nature to desire knowledge, and that such desire is capable of 
satisfaction, St. Thomas developed what has since become the 
“ Tntellectualist ” philosophy par excellence. Yet, the Thomist 
conception of intellect is subject to so much misunderstanding, 
that “ intellectualism ” as a label is apt to be very misleading. 
In contrast with the platonic-augustinian “ essential realism,” | 
current in the twelfth century, the emphasis in St. Thomas is 
always on the return to the concrete object. For Matthew of 
Aquasparta, the disembodied essence, duly hypostatised in the 
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platonic manner, is the object of the intellect; quidditas ut est 
in rebus, est intellectus objectum. For St. Thomas in contrast 
with his predecessor, intellect is the faculty of being; it is 
capable of becoming, quodammodo alia, if not quodammodo 
omma. It is an acquisitive faculty, its act is described in meta- 
_ phorical terms as consisting in the “ possession ” of its object, 
in “ becoming,” or “‘ being” its object. Its truth (the primary 
sense of the word), consists in some kind of close union with 
reality: veritas est adaequatio rei et rntellectus; and, it is sig- 
nificant, that as a necessary consequence of the Thomist meta- 
physics, truth is also a formal characteristic of being as such: 
verum est 1d quod est. | 

The process of “ intellectual”? knowledge—a certain ability 
to become all things—like being in general, is not univocal, but 
assumes varying forms and modes according to the intrinsic 
perfection of the subject. At all levels, however, the intellect 


may aptly be called “the faculty of otherness” if we may employ 
the term... it is the “ faculty of being,” the faculty which most truly 
grasps, and attains and holds being. It unites in the highest degree 
subjective intensity and objective extension, because if it grasps reality 
it does so by becoming reality in a certain manner: and in that pre- 
cisely consists its nature. 


And thus it is that 


perfection of life and reality must be gauged by the measure of imma- 
nence to be accorded to a being’s activity; * 


At the lowest end of the scale are those beings which are most 
dependent on what comes from without for their knowledge, 
and at the highest stands the ens realissimum, in itself identical 
with Being, whose knowledge is the cause of all being. 


The human intellect can know itself, but because it knows nothing 
without a sensible image the principle of its knowledge comes to it 


-7P. Rousselot, S. J., The Intellectualism of St. Thomas, Eng. trans., p. 20. 
2 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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from without. The intellectual life of the angels is more perfect be- 
cause their intelligence knows itself without having to make use of 
anything outside it. Yet, their life does not reach the highest point of 
perfection since their idea, which is within, is not identical with their 
essence, and their being and knowledge are distinct. The last perfec- 
tion of life then belongs to God for Whom to know and to be are 
equivalent, and in Whom the idea (understanding by idea what the 
intellect conceives in itself of the object known), is identically the divine 
essence itself.® | 


Thus at its summit, the Idea is identical with the object, and, 
both being identical with the divine essence, it is perfectly 
simple. A measure of the “adequacy ” of intellectual knowl- 
edge is then provided by the simplicity of the idea formed. Man 
is placed at the lowest end of the intellectual (properly so-called ) 
beings; his knowledge falls far short of the ideal of intellectual 
knowledge—in fragmentariness, in its need to rely on empirical 
data (nihil est im wntellectu quod priusquam non fuertt 
sensu), and insofar as it can strictly speaking never attain the 
individual concrete object at all. The abstractive activity of 
human reason, which can only grasp things in their universality, 
is essentially the defect of an intellect falling short of perfec- 
tion.* Thus judgment, the division and combination of con- 
cepts, is but a substitute for the simple idea, and always points 
beyond itself, as it were, for completion. It is clear then, that 
intellectual error can only arise on account of this imperfec- 
tion—in fact error is only a false judgment. If the mind were 

capable, as pure intelligence is, of grasping the idea in the 
‘simplicity in which it is identical with the object as existing in 
the mind (ens et unum convertuntur), the problem of error could 
not arise; equally it is meaningless, in the context of this pure 
intellectual knowledge, to speak of “ correspondence ” between 
reality and some shadowy copy of it. As we have seen, it is 


*St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1a, q. 54, a. 1. 3 

‘To what an extent aesthetic activity, for instance, can transcend this 
limitation, and to what other limitations in its turn it may be subject to, 
must be left to Mr. Stein to decide. 
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not even necessary, on this analogical view to postulate any real 
duglity of knowing subject and known object, since they are 
actually coincident in pure intellectual knowledge as such, in 
God’s perfect and direct intuition of all things. Thought and 
being are in their perfection identical, and at all stages more 
or less closely united. ‘“‘ Knower and known join to become a 
common principle of the act of knowing.” ®> This “ conformity ” 
of mind and object, leading, at a higher stage, to direct imme- 
diate communion and culminating in substantial identity, is*the 
convergent series which, to St. Thomas, yields the transcendent 
value of mere human knowledge. ‘“ The branching of Being 
into two separate processes, that of natural things and that of . 
mental representations, is a necessary evil forced on a mind 
that is bottom in the scale of mind....”° 

It should be clear now that Thomist “ intellectualism ” is far 
removed from the travesty which is a glorification of the discur- 
sive reason. Reason, the imperfect analogue of intellect in man 
has indeed its place within an intellectualism such as that of 
St. Thomas; as a faculty of being, it requires completion by 
that other faculty of the soul, the Will. It seems that the 
medieval “ voluntarists”’ exalted will above Intellect because 
they did not realise that the intellect is ultimately an all-inclu- 
sive faculty, and thought rather in terms of human reason, 
which must always stop short of “ possessing ” its object, and 
rest satisfied with its shadow. “ The object of the reason is 
transposed into the reason and becomes a thought, but the 
object of the will always remains the thing outside: the reason 
is perfected by a form, the will by a thing; the abstract satisfies 
reasoned knowledge, but not love.’* The human mind will 
always crave for a deeper communion with things, with persons 
and with God than more discursive knowledge can give it. This 


5 De Ver., VIII, 6. | 
* Thomas Gilby, O. P., Poetic Haperience, p. 30. 
* Op. cit., p. 34. 
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can only be attained through the self becoming “ the other” in 
some way different from the mode in which it can do so,in | 
cognitive processes—in ways which can only be described in — 
terms of love. But it is to be noted that all these ways have 
their place in thomistic intellectualism. 

Evidently, as a theory of knowledge, this is meant to be 
uncompromisingly realistic; the very fact of abstraction, of 
which St. Thomas holds we are directly aware in our knowl- 
edge,*® implies the presence of some concrete reality prior to the 
mental process, with which the mind is confronted.* Thus some 
later thomists, such as Cajetan, while they go so far as even 
to assert that the mind constructs its object, by differentiating 
between the physical and mental existence of the object are left 
with the necessity of: admitting.some pre-cognitive presence of 
the real object. | 

The actual mechanism of sense-experience is, however, a very 
much more complicated process; man, being compounded of | 
soul and body, must use its channels for acquiring knowledge; 
its data play a kind of causal role, furnishing the “ material ” 
cause of mental activity. To summarise the process in the 


words of M. de Wulf: 


It rouses the intelligence, which left to itself is passive and receptive 
... So that, ultimately, it is the corporeal reality, present in the sensible 
_ phantasma, which determines the understanding. But sensation is an 
activity of a corporeal nature, and cannot act directly on spiritual intel- 
ligence. It acts . . . in dependence upon and with the concourse of a 
special immaterial force, which we have within ourselves (intellectus 
agens), and which determines the activation (species intelligibilis tm-— 
pressa) of the passive understanding or intellect. This activation calls 
forth from the latter its characteristic reaction (species intelligibilis 
expressa), and the completion of thought.?° 


1. la, 79, a. 4. 

®It should be observed, that it is by no means self-evident that we are 
directly aware of an abstractive element in our cognitive processes. This 
would require justification. 

10 History of Medieval Philosophy, Eng. trans., Vol. II, p. 135. 
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A translation of this rather formidable process into modern 
terms is extremely difficult, and perhaps a fruitful field for 
those who would wish to claim Aquinas’s support for their own 
speculations. So it is perhaps better left in the discreet twilight 
of medieval epistemology, which probably had quite different 
preoccupations from that of our own day. To close this brief 
account with some words of the late Prof. A. KE. Taylor: 


. .. I have never been able to feel sure that I quite grasp St. Thomas’s 
thought on this subject, though I do seem to discern that it is much 
subtler then the rather crude psychology apparently intended by Aris- 
 totle himself. But this at least is clear, that a theory of perception-and 
perceptual knowledge which is to meet the requirements of modern 
science will have to be something in its general character very much like 
that of Thomas. It will have to combine, as he at any rate meant to 
combine, the two complementary positions that our knowledge of the 
world around our bodies is mediated in fact by highly complicated 
processes of a very special kind, and that as knowledge it is direct, 
unmediated apprehension not of “ideas” or “images” but of actual 
physical reality. No one, so far as I know, among the great modern 
philosophers has ever seen as.clearly as Thomas that the problem is 
precisely not to sacrifice one of these true positions to the other 14 (Prof. 


Taylor’s italics. ) 


It is beyond the scope of this sketch to develop a thomistic theory 
of knowledge; but these, I am inclined to think, must be the 
lines along which any profitable inquiry should proceed. 


2. Substance and Cause. 

The notion of Substance need not detain us long; it should 
suffice to note that it is for St. Thomas very much more than 
an unknown and unknowable substratum supporting the sensible 
and active qualities of the things which we observe. Admittedly, 
he concedes that it is, to us, as such unknowable, and only 
approached through information derived from its “ accidents.” 
I am, however, tempted to think that the distinction between 


11 “St. Thomas as a Philosopher,” reprinted in St. Thomas Aquinas, 600th 
Centenary of Canonisation, Lectures, p. 61. 
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accidents (at any rate so far as “ proper,” as distinct from 
“contingent ” accidents are concerned) and substance is pri- 
marily an epistemological rather than a metaphysical distinc- 
tion; but however this may be, it seems clear that from the 
metaphysical point of view, more is meant by “ substance ” than 
a “continuant”’ subsisting beneath a changing surface. Pri- 
marily, substance appears as a particular determination of 
being; the characteristics of substance in general are therefore 
identical with the characteristics of being in general: they are 
both analogical notions. Among the properties of substance 
would then seem to be (a) independent existence per se (b) 
integrity, i. e. a certain unity associated with wholes, (c) endur- 
ing self-identity (le plus ga change le plus c'est la méme chose) 
and (d) some degree of “‘ activity,” depending in degree on the 
degree of its being—these being predicated analogically in the 
same way as “ being ”’ is. 

It is this last characteristic I wish to single out for treatment, 
as its neglect has not only been the chief weakness of later 
empiricist criticism, but because in this seems to be rooted all 
causality in the Thomist system. The medieval conception of 
“cause ”’ seems to me very different from what we usually mean 
by the term, just as I think that the connotation of the verb 
“to be” was very different. Again, there can be little doubt 
that much of the notion of causality owes its origin to Aristotle: 
in the first instance, it seems, cause is thought of simply as the 
sum total of conditions necessary to account for the being of a 
thing.** We should not lose sight of this when, in accordance 
with modern usage, we narrow our conception to the external 
factors—the efficient cause, the vis a tergo and (though teleo- 
logical causation would not now be universally admitted) the 
final cause, the vis a fronte. I am here only concerned with this 
extrinsic causality, and I shall leave out of account the internal 


12 Cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 73. 
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constitutive factors, formal and material. In this sense, then, 
causality denotes a relation, process, activity or whatever it may 
be, in virtue of which one thing is dependent on another for its 
being. 

Texts could be multiplied to substantiate the view that in St. 
Thomas’s opinion the causal efficacy of a thing is a direct “ gift 
of being,’ and that this power of bestowing being is a necessary 
property of any thing in so far as it has itself any being what- 
ever. In fact, the causal influence of substance is the last char- 
acteristic enumerated above in my list of the essential attributes 
of substance. It must be admitted, as De Wulf emphasises, 
that only God acts directly by His substance; but St. Thomas 
is perfectly clear in his opinion that “‘. . . actions belong to 
substances and wholes, and properly speaking not to parts and 
forms or powers.” ** 

As always, being is mategiiveediie prior to all else; but being 
is not merely a necessary logical foundation for cain activity : 
the latter is a direct consequence a being. As M. Gilson puts 
the matter: 

Avant de pouvoir faire quelque chose, il faut l’étre, car si l’action 
causale doit étre concue comme un don de soi & un sujet ou méme comme 
invasion de ce sujet par une cause, il est clair que la cause ne pourra 


donner que ce qu’elle a ni s’établir en autrui que par ce qu’elle est. 
L’étre est donc la racine méme de la causalité.* 


Causality then is necessarily rooted in being, in so far as the 
latter is conceived in terms of “ active being,” and conversely, 
from being, thus conceived, inevitably follows the exercise of 
causal activity. Being is “ actuality ” in the aristotelian termin- 
ology inherited by St. Thomas; but he distinguishes between 
the “‘ first ” and the “ second ” act of a thing: the first is merely 
the realisation of the potentiality in respect of existence, the 


18S. T., 2a, 2ae, q. 58, a. 2. 
14 [Esprit de la Philosophie Mediévale, p. 87. I have drawn extensively 


on M. Gilson’s account of cause. 
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second act is the causal operation which being exercises pre- 
cisely in virtue of its being (in so far as it is in act).** Actus 
autem est duplex: primus et secundus. Actus quidem primus 
est forma et integritas rei; actus autem secundus est operatzo.*® 
Causality, likewise, is thus predicated analogically, since it can, 
from the point of view, be taken as co-extensive with being as 
such. Thus to God we can legitimately apply the name “ First 
Cause,”—understood as an analogical term;—as ens realis- 
simum He bestowes being on all things, which in turn are 
endowed with causal efficacy in proportion to their being. 
“Creation ” then is different from ordinary causation in the 
same sense in which Being is from beings; it is the origin and 
perfection of the analogue concerned in either case. 


Il est légitime d’expliquer la création en alléguant la toute-puissance 
divine, mais la notion chrétienne de la toute-puissance divine n’est 
qu’une conséquence particuliére de l’identification de Dieu et de |’Etre; 


elle n’exprime rien d’autre que extension infinie de la causalité propre 
de ]’étre absolu.?” 


It appears then that the medieval doctrine that “ like causes: 
like ” is by no means as arbitrary an assumption as it would 
appear to be on our views of causality. If causation is indeed a — 
“ sift of being” it is clear that the effect must in some sense 
have been “contained ”’ (we should guard against taking the 
spatial metaphor too literally) in the cause, formally or vir- 
tually. This, I think must be the meaning behind the other- 
wise obscure and unjustified assumption. It must be admitted 
that such an account could hardly give more than a purely 
formal analysis of causation, and that the interpretation of 
particular examples of causal relations in accordance with this 


15In reference to my discussion of knowledge above, I think it would be 
quite in keeping with the thomist spirit to identify knowledge with the 
second act of the intellect, though I am not aware of any such identifica- : 
tion in the works of St. Thomas. 

“8. T., la, q. 48, a. 5. 

+* Etienne Gilson, op. oit., p. 91. 
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view is still fraught with difficulties. But that in some sense it 
seems to be implied in our normal views on causality would 
be both out, I would venture to assert, by any move through 
study of causation. Again, I would, without apology, take the: 
words of Professor Taylor for guidance: 


... so far as I could see, the principle wanted, a principle which could 
not well have been thoroughly learned except from Aristotle, was pre- 
cisely this principle that “ being is predicated equivocally ” or, in other 
words, that the categories form an irreducible plurality. This, it seems 
to me, is the ultimate principle on which all the wild and dangerous 
philosophical Monisms must be shipwrecked, the safeguard of sane and 
sober critical thinking the one indispensable form of “ pluralism ” which 
must reappear in any philosophy with pretensions to be true.1® 


I have attempted to bring together the three notions which 
form the subject of this sketch, within the framework of the 
classical example of an “ analogical philosophy.” If this does 
not dispense with the need for a more humble and detailed 
analysis of the conceptions under discussion—for so much must 
at least be admitted—I do not, nevertheless, think that this 
_ formal correlation is entirely valueless. Whatever the ideas of 
substance, causality and cognition with which we may be left 
at the end of a more thorough review, I believe that they must 
be capable of fitting into a philosophy which safeguards the 
“irreducible plurality of categories,” in which being is predi- 
cated analogically. It remains to be asked, in the meanwhile, 
whether there is any directly experienced relationship which 
- can justifiably be selected as the starting-point of metaphysical 
analogies on which we can explain the notions of substance, 
cause and knowledge. To St. Thomas, it seems to me clear, 
such a basis can only have been provided by the immediate 
experience of the self, which, he holds, is the only non-mediate 
knowledge the human mind can have. He would assert that we 
are immediately aware on introspection of a self, having the 


18 Op. cit., p. 57. 
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requisite attributes of substance, causal efficacy and knowledge. 
Whether self-consciousness is in fact capable of furnishing an 
adequate metaphysical analogy of the required kind is prob- 
lematic; but this is a question which I am unable at present to 
decide. The accusation of consequent anthropomorphism in 
thomist thought is almost too-well worn for refutation; what 
such critics forget is the very essence, the analogical character 
of the system. 

It is precisely in virtue of its analogical character that in the 
thomist system all things, looked at from above, have their 
beginning in God, and looked at from below, converge ultimately 
towards Him; who is defined simply as the ens realissimum, in 
Whom Essence and Existence, Being and Action, Will and 
Knowledge are identical: the He Who Is of Exodus. And it is 
because the natural world and the world of human activities are 
analogues of Absolute Being that thomists are led to affirm what 
Newman has called the “ sacramental ”’ character of our world. 


Rozsert Marxvs. 
University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England. 
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NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


Tur Twrenty-Seconp ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association will be held at the Coronado Hotel, 
Lindell Boulevard and Spring Avenue, St. Louis on Monday, 
December twenty-ninth and Tuesday, December thirtieth. As 
previously announced the general theme of this year’s meeting 
will be “ The Absolute and the Relative.”’ Four phases of the 
general theme will be considered in the morning sessions. Rev. 
Dr. Stewart Dollard, S.J., Dean of the Graduate School of 
Loyola University, Chicago will give the opening paper on 
A General Survey of the Problem of the Absolute and the Rela- 
twe. A second paper on The Absolute and the Relative wm the 
Metaphysical Order will be given by Rev. Dr. Charles Denecke, 
S.J. of Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. At the second 
morning session Rev. Dr. Francis X. Meehan of St. John’s 
Seminary, Brighton, Mass. will speak on The Absolute and the 
Relatwe in the Moral Order, and Professor James Collins of St. 
Louis University on The Absolute and the Relative in Modern 
Thought. At the Annual Dinner on the evening of December 
twenty-ninth, Rev. Dr. Joaquin Garcia, C.M. of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, will have The Natural Law as the subject 
of his Presidential Address. Negotiations are still in progress 
for the speaker who will give the Annual Association Address 
at the dinner session. His Excellency Archbishop pute of St. 
‘Louis will also address the dinner gathering. 

We have reports from three committees on afternoon sectional 
meetings. Chairman Fitzgibbons of St. Joseph’s College, Brook- 
lyn lists Dr. Roman A: Kocowiek of the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. to give a paper on A Scholastic Evaluation of 
Symbolic Logic and Rev. T. J. Mahoney, S.J. of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. to speak on Essential Relevance of 
Alfred North Whitehead for the Logic and Method Section. For 
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the Psychology Section Rev. Martin J. Flynn of Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, Huntington, N. Y. reports speakers for 
that section as follows: Rev. C. L. Bonnet, 8S. J. of St. Louis Uni- 
versity Initium Philosophandi; Prof. Raymond J. McCall of 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn; Visual Perception and the 
Sensus Communis; Sister M. Annice Donovan, of St. Mary’s 
College, South Bend, Ind. as chairman of the Ethics Section 
reports that in that section Rev. Paul Kennedy, S.J. of West 
Baden College will speak on Relativistic Ethics and Natural 
Right and Miss Miriam Miller of St. Louis University on Rela- 
tivism and the Prudential Judgment. The secretary hopes the 
programs for the Metaphysics, History of Philosophy, and 
Philosophy of Law sections will be forwarded to him very soon. 

Resident Manager, Mr. Roy E. Karr, of the Coronado Hotel 
informs us that at present he cannot guarantee more than forty 
single rooms for accommodation of out of town Association 
members attending the meeting. A considerably larger number | 
of double twin-bed rooms will be available. The Secretary urges 
that all members who are willing to accept double room accom- 
modations so indicate when writing to the Coronado for reserva- 
tions. Our convention hotel is close to St. Louis University and 
St. Louis Cathedral. Our meeting is under the patronage of 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
St. Louis and the Catholic colleges, seminaries and universities 
of the St. Louis area. Our past President, Rev. Dr. James A. 
MeWilliams, S.J. of St. Louis University has consented to act 
as local chairman of the Committee on Attendance. As it is 
seventeen years since we met in St. Louis we are hoping for a 
large attendance from that area and from our nearby Southern 
Conference. 

At the Toronto meeting of the Executive Council received a 
request from a number of members that our Annual Meeting 
time be changed to Tuesday and Wednesday of Easter Week in 
view of the crowded condition of trains and hotels at Christmas , 
time as well as the frequently inclement winter weather. The 
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Council instructed the Secretary to take a poll of the member- 
ship to determine the views on this important matter. Accord- 
ingly the Secretary sent out reply post card ballots with the 
result that approximately two thirds of those voting registered 
their desire to have our annual meetings after the St. Louis 
meeting this December to be held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of Easter week of each year. One third desired to have the time 
as in the past. The vote was 128 to 65. President Garcia has 
reported the result of the poll to Executive Council members for 
formal action. 


OF Omnia oF St. THomas 


It will be good news to students of St. Thomas to learn that 

the Musurgia Company, 4 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
are bringing out complete sets of the Parma edition (1852-1873) 
of the Opera Omnia of St. Thomas by a photo-lithographic 
process which will not require the setting up of new type and 
will reproduce the original exactly. It will be bound in 25 
volumes, in cloth and will run a total of 15,000 pages. The 
vice-president of our Association, Professor Vernon J. Bourke 
of St. Louis University, will write a special introduction for the 
reprint. As the Leonine edition of the Opera Omnia will not 
be completed for many years and as it is not possible to buy 
the complete works of St. Thomas except in rare used sets which 
are expensive and not always in good condition this should be 
an announcement of first importance for all students of St. 
Thomas. The Opera Omnia is the first indispensible tool of any 
revival of Thomism. The reprint will be sold on a subscription 
basis at $375.00 a set, much less than a used set can be obtained. 
We urge our members to aid this worthy project by bringing this 
notice to the attention of librarians in their vicinity. Members 
associated with Catholic colleges, seminaries and universities 
could help by securing subscriptions from their respective 
institutions. | 


Cuartes A. Harr, 
Secretary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Questions sur la Physique d’Aristote. By Sicer of Brabant. Edited by 
PHILIPPE DeLHaye. Louvain: Editions de L’Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie, 1941. Pp. 255. 


This is the fifteenth volume of the noted series of texts and studies 
of the collection, Les Philosophes Belges, published by the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie of the University of Louvain, of which. Pro- 
fessor Maurice de Wulf is editor-in-chief. The volume contains the 
Latin text of the Quaestiones super Aristotelis libros Physicorum I-IV 
et VIII by Siger of Brabant, preceded by an introduction in French 
by M. Delhaye. He informs us that the text is that of Codex 9559 of 
the Staatsbibliothek of Munich. He points out that both Monsignor 
Grabmann and Professor van Steenberghen agree that it consists of | 
notes taken in class by some student of Siger. M. Delhaye states that 
one part of the text is just as it was taken down in the lecture hall, 
while another part was later transcribed. It is also evident that the 
work was never revised by Siger of Brabant himself. 

There seems to be no doubt whatever that the present commentary is 
_ an authentic work of Siger, however, the opinion that Siger is its author 
is based solely on internal evidence. The editor has arrived at the con- 
elusion that it was written sometime between 1271 and 1277. Appar- 
ently Codex 9559 is a manuscript of the thirteenth century. Since the 
text includes characteristic doctrines found in other well-known com- 
positions of Siger already in print, it is generally agreed that the work 
is obviously authentic. The editor has decided to employ the Latin 
orthography and punctuation of today which greatly facilitates the 
reading of this newly published work of the celebrated Aristotelian of 
the School of Arts of the University of Paris. The publication of these 
commentaries by the University of Louvain will make more clear the 
reason why Dante should have included Siger of Brabant among the 
most famous masters of the thirteenth century. Scholars will be in- 
terested to know that the book has been superbly printed on excellent 
paper. One must concede that the present volume measures up to the 
standard set by the other volumes of this important series. 


J. J. ROLBIECKI. 
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Historia de la Filosofia en Hispanoamérica. By RaMOn Insvua Ropri- 
- @uEz. Guayaquil, Ecuador: Imprenta de la Universidad, 1945. Pp. 
203. 


The University of Guayaquil already well known on account of its 
numerous learned publications and periodicals has added another valua- 
ble volume to its philosophical and historico-social series, namely the 
present book of Professor Ramén Insua Rodriguez on the history of 
philosophy in Latin America. He does not include the thought of living 
and contemporary writers in his book; he limits himself to the deserip- 
tion of the doctrines of authors already deceased. He examines the 
thought of all Latin America including Cuba and Mexico as well as 
Portuguese America, or Brazil. The author begins with an investiga- 
tion of the philosophical ideas of Christopher Columbus, and he dis- 
cusses the moral problems which confronted the conquerors of the New 
World, especially that of slavery. The author further describes briefly 
the development of international law in the Iberian peninsula, occa- 
sioned by the conquests in America. The writer also gives a short 
account of the influence of both Protestantism and Judaism in the Latin 
American world during the colonial period. In the fourth chapter of 
his book the author writes about the philosophy of the native born 
American Jesuits, as well as those of Spanish birth living in America. 
Among the most interesting chapters is that concerned with the impact 
of the propaganda of the French Encyclopedists on Latin American 
thought. Of course, the independence movement in the New World 
gave rise to numerous writings in support of the freedom of the coun- 
_ tries struggling to establish their own governments. After the founding 
of the new nations in America we find almost every notable European 
current of thought reflected in the writings of thinkers on this side of 
the Atlantic. The writer has also drawn attention to the movements 
inimical to Christianity and the Church. It should be observed that 
the word philosophy must be taken in a rather broad and inclusive 
sense in this book, for the principal scientific contributions of Latin 
America are brought in review as well as most notable literary produc- 
tions. The work must be regarded as a sort of general survey. We 
do not find a detailed presentation of the most prevalent philosophies 
in Latin America. It must be admitted that some rather important 
philosophical writings have disappeared and may be irretrievably lost. 

_ Despite its succinctness the book will prove a valuable introduction 
to the study of the present modes of thought in the lands from the Rio 
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Grande to Tierra del Fuego. Although it is true that the philosophy 
of Latin America has been largely devoted to the dissemination of Euro- 
pean philosophic opinion, nevertheless the lively interest in philosophical . 
speculation manifested in Latin American augurs well for the future 
development of a more indigenous outlook on life and the world prob- 
lems of the present day. Doctor Ramén Insua Rodriguez has success- 
fully synthesized the thought of Latin America and presented a picture 
of the contributions of Latin Americans in Spanish and Portuguese 
‘which will prove helpful to all students of the history of thought, 
including those of English speaking America. 
J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


P. HoENEN, S. J., La Théorie du Jugement d’aprés St. Thomas d’Aquin. 
Rome, 1946, apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, vii-351. No 
index. | 


Father Hoenen, the author of this extensive exposition of Thomas 
Aquinas’ theory of judgment, will be remembered for a series of articles, 
dealing with a similar topic, which appeared in the Bijdragen van de 
philosophische en theologische faculteiten der Nederlandsche Jezuieten.* 
These articles, in turn, grew out of Father Hoenen’s study of the pri- 
mary principles of science.2 The author, therefore, in bringing the re- 
sults of his years of research to a presentation of Aquinas’ teaching, 
came to the task equipped to produce this learned and timely book. 

Father Hoenen shows that Thomas Aquinas not only had a theory of 
knowledge but that it was a theory of considerable depth and complete- 
ness. Probably its most significant aspect and certainly the one which 
promises to contribute most to meet current scepticism and idealism is 
Aquinas’ insistence upon experience. This Father Hoenen proves at 
length, and with such a marshaling of texts and critical analysis that 
Aquinas’ balanced realism is indisputable. 

Against determinism on the one hand and idealism and partial scep- 
ticism on the other, Hoenen shows how Thomas Aquinas followed the 
path of reason. He started with Aristotle and what might be called his 
naive realism. But Aquinas’ position cannot, in the light of Hoenen’s 
evidence, be called simply naive. 


11939-1942, nos. II, III, IV and V. 
* Gregorianum, XIV (1933) “De origine primorum principiorum acien- 
tiae.” | 
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Basically man’s natural faculties of knowledge are sensory and intel- 
_lectual. Between these two orders is a chasm beyond time and space to 
measure; but the result in man is no yawning pit. His is not the acci- 
dental combination of two distinct things but the personal union of dis- 
_ tinet orders in one natural thing. Idealism and scepticism, each in its 
peculiar way, solve the problem of knowledge by dissolving knowledge. 
It is to Aquinas’ eternal credit that he gave to both intelligence and to 
the sensory faculties their due importance. 

The human spirit depends upon sense data, not only for its first con- 
cepts but also and necessarily for the nexus which the intelligence per- 
ceives and formulates in a judgment. The senses do not judge. Only 
the intelligence can do that. But every judgment, even those bearing 
upon essences, has an existential and sensory aspect. : 

Hoenen points out that the transition from the simple apprehension 
to the judgment, from the representation of a thing to the mind’s decla- 
ration that “it is so,” is prepared for by what he ealls the césure be- 
tween the apprehension and judgment. Judgment is the fruit of an 
activity of the spirit, which consists in a retour, or reflection. 

This reflection tends to grasp the knowable aspects of the appre- 
_hension which preceded, i.e., of the intellectual representation from 
the point of view of its content, or Sachverhalt. All the primary judg- 
ments based on the Sachverhalt of their proper objects involves an 
apprehension of necessity, i. e., of an intelligibility of the nexus, which, 
let it be repeated, is a datum of the senses. 

But the motive of the affirmation (or negation) is independent of the 
fact that the entire datum comes from the senses. This motive is purely 
intellectual, coming from the intellectual representation. But this repre- 
sentation, Hoenen explains, is a concrete representation, i. e., an appre- 
-hension of a dispositio ret with determined specifications. 

In this way, then, all judgments are dependent upon the senses. The 
intellectual apprehension of the relations of the proper object must be 
abstracted from sensory data. But the uncovering of the being in these 
relations is purely an intellectual operation. For this the intellect no 
longer depends upon the senses. The fact that the first apprehensions 
are drawn from the senses does: not constitute for judgments per se a 
motive of affirmation nor any part of a motive. The motive is uniquely 
the intelligibility of the relation, of the nexus in the object, present to 
the intelligence. 

But judgments which are not per se and which involve a nexus of 
fact and are purely material, do need the testimony of the senses. Their 
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justification then involves an insight into the nature of perception and 
of the senses themselves. 

Hoenen emphasizes that the characteristic trait of Aquinas’ doctrine — 
on man’s judgments in this: that man’s judgments, in his natural state, 
in his daily life as well as in his scientific life are justified. They are 
reliable before philosophical enquiry. Man is not their innocent dupe. 
And the human spirit by its nature and of itself and before all phi- 
losophizing is wholesomely critical and not naive. | 

In estimating Father Hoenen’s elaborate treatise, his purpose must 
be kept in mind. He aimed to collect Aquinas’ writings bearing upon 
judgment and to give them orderly presentation. The fact that he 
accepts Aquinas’ theory as being perfectly correct is important but 
secondary. Likewise in regard to the difficulties which crowd in upon 
the reader and which might be raised, the absence of a more critical 
attitude on the author’s pu cannot be objected to in the light of his 
role as expositor. | 

But the work certainly does not gain in clarity from the author’s 
weakness for giving new names for concepts which are extremely basic 
and deserving of ampler explanation. To refer to the dispositio rei as 
the Sachverhalt seems unnecessary and misleading. Although he uses 
the word (without cross reference) at least a dozen times before page 70, 
it is not until then that an explanation is given. The word, it is true, 
harkens back to Brentano, and while it suggests some likenesses between 
Aquinas and Brentano, Hoenen himself points out (p. 71) the Gating 
differences. What then is gained by using the term! 

It is not only unnecessary but positively misleading to title a chapter 
“the ‘cogito ergo sum’ of St. Thomas.” What the author tries to do 
here is well done. But the phrase ‘ cogito ergo sum’ is too closely iden- 
tified with Descartes and his peculiar epistemological views to suffer | 
divorcement. In the sense that Descartes used the phrase and with its 
inseparable Cartesian connotations, it cannot be used for Aquinas’ doc- 
trine. In this sense there simply is no ‘ cogito ergo sum’ of St. Thomas. 
Again, it may be asked, what is gained by the terminology? 

For a work of such careful scholarship, it is astonishing and regret- 
table to find so many typographical errors. The absence of an index 
is also disappointing. | 

Father Hoenen’s book is the ablest and most complete exposition to 
date of Aquinas’ theory of judgment. It unanswerably refutes those 
who insist that Aquinas did not have a theory of human knowledge— 
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or, if he had one, that it was rudimentary and schematic and favored 
a naive realism. 

This study proves with extensive documentation and scholarship that 
Aquinas had a theory of knowledge—a theory which did not neglect 
important details and which was as painstaking as modern theories. 
He admitted without hesitation the dependence of the spirit upon the 
senses. But at the same time maintained their mutual independence 
and man’s contact with the actual world. He wove a careful pattern 
through the various classes of judgments, the contributions of the vari- 
~ ous faculties, and all this, concludes Hoenen, with an exactness attained 
by no other theory of human knowledge. 


JOSEPH B. McALLISTER. 
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